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Important New Macmillan Books 


THIS WEEK AND OTHER RECENT PUBLIK 
By Nicholas Murray Butler 


President of Columbia University 


True and False Democracy 


THE NEW ISSUES OF A TIONS 


Alfred Noyes’s Poem: 
The Flower of Old Japan 


of Wild a me 


Including also ‘“The Forest ‘ 
oth, gilt top, $1.2 


5 net 


‘‘Whetber regarded as a fairy tale or as poetry true and un A str og, clear and eloquent statement 
mistakable, the book is altogether delightful, and ‘children un leals w ch need t be presented earnestly 
der ninety’ owe a real debt of gratitude to its author.’’ the Ameri can people Washington Herald 
The Athenaeum | Cloth, $1.4 nel; by ma $ 


Socialism Before the 
French Revolution 
By William B. Guthrie, Ph.D. 


By Arthur Twining Hadley 


President of Yale Uniwersity 


Standards of Public Morality 


Instructor in History, College of the City of New York. Lec ; 
turer in Social Science under the Board of Education, ete rhe lucidity of statement, the felicity of 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 book make ts reading as attr ict! ve as it is 
An endeavor to give a view of Socialist doctrines from the sore Commerctat Cloth, $1.00 net; by» ‘ 
time of More to the Revolution, of which there is no satisfa This is the second iss n the new American . i 
tory account in any language. eas Series, efited by Dr. Samuel McCune I 


** Races and Immigrants in America.” 


By Professor John Commons | 


of the University of Wisconsin, author of 


Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye’s 
Individual Training in 
Our Colleges 





Proportional Representation 
Second edition with Chapters on the 


| 
' 
| 
Initiative, the Referen 
and Primary Elections | 


is constructive nh its suggest 





dum, pungently critical of present « litions 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, £1:36 ‘ th $5 pages, $1 , ‘ 
| . ~ 
| The Statesman’s Year Book fr the Year 1907 
i The 44th annual publication of ‘‘an ideal handbook of information on all points of p 
| duction, money and credit, religion, justice and crime, education, military organization the book f refer ’ 
civilization of each country.’’—-The /ndependent Revised afte Mic returna Bound tn l h, § 
THE BEST NEW NOVELS, PLAYS AND POEMS 
| 
> - 
Mr. Arthur Heming’s wove of the north Spirit Lake 
The author knows his fur-hunting country as few can except the traders and Indian ome pieture the i 2 
from the native’s point of view The illuatrationa are hy ti uthor ‘ th a1 
’ 
Mr. John Oxenham’s xew wv-:/ The Long Road 
“For freshness of sentiment and vividness of narrative it seems to us unexcelled by iy ent nance ‘hut ( As 
’ 
Mr. Wm. Stearns Davis’s 2ew novel A Victor of Salamis 
The Daily Chronicle, London, under the caption, “Tue MANTLE or Scotr?”’ claims that this book entitles Mr. Davis ‘‘to a place among 
novelists not far below the author of ‘The Talisman.’ "’ (loth, £1.50 
’ 
Mr. Richard Bagot’s xe .ve/ The Temptation 
A novel of rfedern Italian society by the author of “A Roman Mystery,’’ ‘The Passport et ( As 
° ‘ 
Mr. Percy MacKaye’s ww poetic drama Sappho and Phaon 
“The most notable addition that has been made for many years to American dramatic Literature It is a true poetic tragedy 
charged with happy inspiration; dignified, eloquent, passionate, imaginative and thoroughly human."’"—~-New York RBrening Poat 


Cloth, 12m $1.25 net; by w 


Sara King Wiley’s xew poetic drama The Coming of Philibert 


“The Coming of Philibert’’ is one of the distinct heralds of the dawn of a great poetic awakening It fe at « 
and drama of no uncertain definition.’’—/vening Star, Washington Cloth, 12m 


nee poetry 


f a high order 
$1.25 net 5 


hy mail, $1.8 
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Educational. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest 
boys. Gymnasium with new swimming pool. Fits 
for college, scientific school and business. Young 
boys in separate building. Address 


Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy ,.Yorcest*"; Mass. , 


fhorough preparation for admission to university, 
professional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. 





Vinton, D.D., a D., Springfield, Visitor. For in- 
formation add 
JOSEPH AL DEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 





THE MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Ideal site. Fine equipment. Pepares for all 
colleges. Strong teaching. Genuine military train- 
ing. Symmetrical culture. Clean atmosphere. Not 


LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


a reform school. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law 
New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIeELow. 


School. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


WIE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 
‘ew York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 
203 Mich. Ave., Chic ago 1200 Williams Av., Portiand 
405 Cooper Bid., Denver 238 Doug!'s Bid.,L osAngeles 
318 Rook'ry Bik., Spokane 415 Studio Bid., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ane Gut Positions for Good Teachers with Good 
ecords, 

Send for Circular and Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St.,Albany, N. Y. 


4 Ashburton PI. 
156 Fifth Ave., 








Educational Opportunities. 


FOHNS HOPKINS AND UNI- 
versity of Virginia graduate (Pb.D. of J. 
"99) desires a professorship in chemistry or 
Chemical Works. Eleven years of 
varied experience, including four years in collegi- 
ate teaching. Address, CHEMIST, 165 Harrison 
Street, East Orange, N. J. 


H. UO. 
position in 








The Story of 
AN UNPUNISHED CRIME 


Soon to be Published 


This book will be a startling and true story 
of the theft of a valuable library, together 
with literary and other property. It will tell 
frankly how the prominence of the persons 
involved, a college president among others, 
was reinforced by the cleverness of lawyers 
to suppress documents and decoy witnesses. 
Letters from clergymen and others written 
when an investigation into the crime was re- 
quested will be included; the whole being 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 


JAMES WARRINGTON, 
Lock Box 17, Philadelphia. 








Address 





NOW READY 


VOL. | 
OF 


The History of 
The Society of Jesus 


In North America 


COLONIAL AND FEDERAL 
By THOMAS HUGHES, S.J. 


One of the most important special- 
ized contributions to the literature of 
American history in many years. 8vo, 
pp. xiv.+656, 3 maps, and 3 fac-similes, 
$4.50 net. 


Particulars on application 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


BEST 


facilities for supplying 
English 


French BOOK S 


Catalogues free. Oorrespondence aan” 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


7 Established over 50 years. 
11 East 17th St., New York 


Handy Volume Classics 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere, 155 
vols., pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35c. per vol., 
limp eather 75c, per vol. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges.) 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Thomas Y.Crowell & Co., New York 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Topics of all kinds and in any — -y ~ looked 
up in the Boston and Harvard libraries for schol- 
Abstracts, copies, trans- 
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ars, writers, and others. 

lations, and bibliographies made. Proof-reading 
and revision of manuscript. Highest university 
and library references. 


MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM, 
06 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 








“The best SINGLE VOLUME edition 
that has yet been published.’’—BraNpgR MatT- 
THEWwSs, in New York Timea. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Cambridge Xdition 
Edited by WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON. 
Send for deacriptive circular. 
HOUGHTON, MIPPLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston 














FOR SUMMER READING 


MOUNTAIN WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA 
By Julia W. Henshaw 
ATCH PHILOSOPHY 
Willlam J. Long 
2=RN TRAILS 
William J. Long 


B 
ORLD 
By J. H. Stickney and owen Hoffman 
BOOK OF FORESTR 
By Filibert Roth 
SEA STORIES FOR WONDER EYES 


By Mrs. A. S. Hardy 
CINN & COMPANY - BOSTON 











Literary [IN PERIL of CHANGE 
& Social By ©. F. G. MABSTERMAN. 


Studies | THE NEW HUMANISM 


By EDWAKD HOWARD GKIVGS 
B.W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, N.Y. 





Fach 
61.50 net 











THE NEW ANIMAL BOOK 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


me HAUNTERS 
me SILENCES 


BOOKS—Ali out of print books supplied, no 
matter on what subject; write me stati A 
wanted; I can get you any book ever pu 

when in England call a ins my stock al 
50,000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Jobn Bright St., Birmingham, England 


Bend for Catalo 
Schoenhof Book Co, TavenntTz| 
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128 Tremont Street. 
BOSTON, Mab8. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages By JOSEPH S TUNISON 


The purpose of this book is to trace the lines* connecting the classical drama with that of the lat Midd Age r} 
critics of the ancient drama never get beyond Seneca—if, indeed, they go so far—and students of th iodern stage usually 
begin with the thirteenth century. This book aims to cover the interval 


368 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.36 


June 20, 1907 | The Nation. 














The Investment of Truth By FREDERIC E. DEWHURST 


Sixteen Sermons by Frederic E. Dewhurst, with an introduction by Professor Albion W. Smal! 
“It is a contribution to the literature of a strenuous communion with God.” Leaves from the log of a gle 
explorer.” “‘As minutes of a consistent spiritual progress, they constitute a human document of rare value 


274 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.37 


Sex and Society By WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


This volume approaches the question of woman and her position in society from a new standpol: rhe r ts | 
sented are a notable contribution, not only to sociological, but to educational theory The anthropological and ethnological 
materials used will be new to the general reader, and the book will be of particular interest to intelligent wom 


334 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.05 


The Development of Western Civilization By J. DORSEY FORREST 


The author has a two-fold object in the presentation of this work; first, the discussion of the metl 
with special reference to the study of sociz] evolution; second, the application ofthis point of view the 


the development of European civilization 


420 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17 


The Interpretation of Italy During the Last Two Centuries 


By CAMILLO VON KLENZE 


The aim of this investigation is to study the attitude toward Italy taken by the eighteenth and nineteenth 
with a view to determining, not merely what those generations saw or failed te see in the peninsula but in how far 
Goethe's /talienische Reise—a book the value of which has been so variously estimated—shows dependen on t preter 
ences and prejudices of its time, and, futhermore, how far, if at ali, Goethe goes beyond his contemporark 


174 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 


A Genetic History of the New England Theology By FRANK HUGH FOSTER 


In this work Dr. Foster gives a complete history of the unique theology of New England. Extracts from contem; iry au 
thors are given, so that the flavor of these writers may be tasted as one reads As the first genetic history of the great 
theological movement which America has yet known, the book will command the attention of all students of our national 
thought. 


584 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.19 


The New Appreciation of the Bible By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


This work seeks to do three things: first, to state briefly the principal conclusions of modern learning regard 
Bible; second, to show the enhanced values which the Bible exhibits through the pn w views of its nature th ! loped; and 
third, to point out some of the practical ways in which it may be most helpfully used in consonance with such 
such views. 


424 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 


Christianity and Its Bible By HENRY F. WARING 


A sketch in twenty-three chapters uf the origin of the Old Testament religion and of Christianity 
Christian church and of present-day Christianity It is intended as a text-book in the “Constructive Bible Studi ind « 
to assist pastors and teachers in presenting the facts about the Christian church which every intelligent per i 
sess. 


1 1 ‘ } f 


392 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.00 


First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools By GEORGE W. MYERS 


A scheme is here presented which practical application has proved to possess marked advantages over t¢ isual a 
rangement of studies A fundamental part of this plan is a correlation of the ( fferent mathematical ‘ 
other, organizing the material around an algebraic core, and the permeation of the teaching with matters bearing upon th 


life interests of the students. 


198 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 


ADDRESS DEPT. 21 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A CONFEDERATE, A Critical Narrative 
By General E. P. ALEXANDER. With portrait and sketch m: ps, $4.00 net; postage 25 cents 
‘It is one of the most valuable of ail published works on the Civil War. For the military student it will prove little 
t of fascinating Army and Navy Journal. 
Without exception it is the most important book published on the Civil War in many years.''—PAiladelphia Inquirer. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE, 1781-1814 
With Portrait frontispiece, $2.50 net; postage 20 cents. 
Brilliant and witty recollections of the Court of Louis XVI., the life of the Emigrés during the French Revolution, the 
leonic 1 ne and the Restoration. ‘The last great memoirs of this period. Full of anecdotes and personal sketches of 
\ntoinette, Lady Hamilton, Madame Récamier, Talieyrand, Empress Josephine and many others. 





such peopl i Marie 


THE BRITISH CITY: The Beginnings of Democracy 
By FREDERIC C. HOWE, Anthor of ‘‘The City, the Hope of Democracy.” $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. 
An able and illuminating work on municipal ownership and administration in Great Britain, written by an expert 
nmissioned by the Department of Commerce and Labor to make this investigation. Full of suggestive lessons for 


espe 


\merican cities 


THE CITIZEN’S PART IN GOVERNMENT 
By ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of State. $1.00 net; postage extra. 
Lectures delivered at Yale in 1907 on the Responsibilities of Citizenship. Able, patriotic and full of wisdom and 


keenly expressed ideas of interest to every American 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS IDEALS 
By Rev. ARTEMAS JEAN HAYNES. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.08 


little essays (two hundred in number) dealing with the problems and difficulties of life to-day. In 


Brilliant and inspirin 
his preface the author says: ‘‘At the present time many thoughtful people are seriously perplexed by questions that seem to 
throw doubt upon the essentials of the Christian faith. ‘This little volume is sent out in the hope that those who are perplexed 
nay find guidance in its pages Che writer believes in applying the principles of Jesus’ teaching to questions of social, no less 


than of inc ividual, righteousness."* 


OUTDOORS: A Book of the Woods, Fields and Marshlands 
By ERNEST McGAFFEY. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 
‘*Pervasive knowledge and understanding of the open-air world and poetic expression of the writer's temperament and 


lit \ delightfully entertaining little book.’'—Boston Transcript. 


feelin 


STUDIES IN PICTURES. An Introduction to the Famous Galleries 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE. IMustrated, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 
‘Professor Van Dyke is a helpful cécerone, for he does not overpower the reader with his theories or force upon him his 
rush him with the weight of his learning, but talks clearly and sensibly about what pictures are painted for and how 


e can get the most out of them Independent 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESSES and Other Talks on Kindred Themes 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, President of Yale University. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.08 
President Hadley addresses them in terms of plain common sense and in words to inspire lofty purpose. At once he 


interests and impresses the reader just as the hearers must have been impressed in the first place."’—Philadelphia Press. 





FICTION 
FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. ANSTRUTHER 
By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” $1.50 


\ cleverer and more captivating thing than was Elizabeth's first book.""—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE SCARLET CAR 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Illustrated, $1.25 
is a real love story in three chapters, an automobile story with the dash and vibration of the big ma- 


Phe Scarlet Car 
wherein areporter, a chauffeur and a football player take active parts. 


ne in it, adventures gay and thrilling, 


THE MILITANTS. Stories of Some Parsons, Soldiers and Other Fighters in the World 
By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS. Illustrated, $1.50 


‘There are pleasant and enjoyable love stories.’ All the stories are well written and show a good breeding that is becom- 


painfully rare in modern light literature. '—TAe Sun 


THE PICKWICK LADLE and Other Collectors’ Stories 
By WINFIELD SCOTT MOODY. Illustrated, $1.50 


‘‘It is a long time since so charming a set of stories has been published.’’ —Evening Sun. 


SHORT CRUISES 
By Vv. W. JACOBS. Illustrated, $1.50 


ese-will be something joyous lacking in your experience if you miss taking these cruises with Mr. Jacobs."’ 
—Philadel phia Inquirer. 


First among English humorists of the day.''—Boston Advertiser. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - - New York 
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Gov. Hughes’s veto of the two-cent 
fare bi.l is a truly remarkable docu- 
ment Not since Grever Cleveland's 
time have we had such a brave exam- 
ple of ‘readiness to defy popular clamor 
as the Governor has given us in his re- 
fusal to approve the bill giving equal 
pay to men and women school teach 
ers in this city, and this two-cent fare 
measure. In March, 1883, Mr. Cleve- 
land killed the bill reducing the fare 
on the elevated roads from ten to five 
cents. Public feeling ran nearly as high 
against Jay Gou'd and Cyrus Fie!d at 
that time as it has of late against the 
managers of our railroads. The Legis- 


lature’s action was due, in part, to this 


public excitement, and was as little the 


result of a careful investigation of the 
actual facts in the case as is this Leg- 
islature’s desire for two-cent fares It 


was not thought that Mr. Cleveland 
would dare to veto the bill, but he bray 
ed public disapproval only to find him 
self a national figure jut not even Mr 
Cleveland could give such admirable 
statements of his reasons as can Mr 
Hughes. This last veto, in particular, 
deserves and will receive a permanent 
piace among the important papers of 


; 


reason of its lucidity, it 


Ss 


this State by 
convincing arguments, its indisputable 
proof that the writer possesses not only 
remarkable reasoning but 

comp'ete mastery of his subject. A Gov 
ernor less strict with himself and more 
desirous of an easily-secured party ad 
vantage would have given us a lengthy 
discourse on good and bad 
might have admitted some 
hardship for certain corporations; 
have referred t 
the strict regulation of deinquent cor 
porations, and then have quietly signed 
the bill. It is fortunate for the whole 
country that at this moment of popu’ar 
misconception to what constitutes 
real statesmanship, there is man at 
Albany who can show just what high 
political thinking really is, and can re- 
enforce it with courage and backbone in 


action. 


powers, a 


railroads; 
resulting 
would 
o the public demand for 


as 
a 


The experience of ‘Wisconsin confirms 
in a striking way the joints made by 
Mr. Hughes in his veto message on the 


Baldwin bill. In each State there was 
an element which desired to join in 
the general two-cent fare movement, ar 
bitrarily fixing that mileage rate as 


about right, without any too careful in- 
quiry as to what a perfect'y just charge 
would be. The Governor of New York 


insisted that the new Public Utilities 


| Commission 


‘ 


which exist 


surpose, should investigate the subject 
and fix whatever rate of passenger fare 
might be just. In Wisconsin the course of 
events was reversed. The State Railroad 
Commission, before the Legislature even 
met, had investigated the questi of 
passenger fares, had concluded two 
cents a mile was an unreasonab ow 
rate, and fixed the maximum for the 
State at two and one-half nts In 
spite of the popu’arity of the two-cent 
rate, the State Senate now accepts the 
decision and abandons the idea of fix 
ing rates by direct action The result 
shows that there is no method so effec 
tive for quieting violet ind unreason 
ible sentiment against the publie ser 
vice corporations as a demonstration 
that the constituted authorities are deal 
ing with them and the publicein a spirit 
of fairness and fidelity 

Are we back unds i benighted and 
ipatriotic Democrati Administratis 
that men who actual! enlisted for the 
civil war are having their applications 
or pensions rejected merely because 
hey do not deserve them’? To be ure 
he Pens'on Bureau attempts some sort 
of explanation of its reasons for turn 
ing away certain veteran It is fair 
nd right, says the Bureau, in effect, to 
provide for the old age of the man who 
enlisted in good faith, but whom ci: 
cumstances kept from the front. But, it 
points out, here were men who could 
have seen fighting, but would not. Some 
of them enlisted for three months, and 
when it was seen that three-months 
men were of no use, went home on fu! 
loughs and refused to reénlist when the 
need for soldiers was most urgent: some 
were technically mustered into the ser 
vice and out again substantial on the 
same dav, and some were Confederate 
prisoners who enisted on the condition 
that they should not be made to fight 
wainst their former comrades. This is 
all verv well It might convince a 
judge or a plain citizen But we want 
to hear from the G. A. R. organs 

Of the new régime of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, which began 
on Monday, it is to be said, first, that it 
undoubtedly represents the wishes of 


the 3 


of 


abatement 


vast majority the policyholde: 


Making every for c aims that 


the men in opposition can reasonabi set 
the fact the 


tration ticket overwhelming): 


up remains that adminis 


en 


stake 


was 
those who have most at 
Thi it 
board of 
the new president to the most consider 


the 


dorsed by 
the 


entitles 


in company seems to us 


the new trustees and 


ate treatment by ind the pub 


lhe It 


press 


nderstood from the first 


as t 
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vards the expenses of Danie H. Bur 
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el ously n hi ‘ » Ov 
ber i Mr. B nhar hope ) ol 
‘ i defined cheme which 4 
ermit unhar ed owth within tl 
proper, and the development of t 
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hing reat cireuit boulevard f 
Which the iffic will be distribut: 
ve section of the « Meanw! 
t e committees of the Comme 
lub have been hard at worl i | 
Front Committee, a Railwa Tern i 
Committee, and a North and South B 
evard Connection Committe rr LA 
K ont { mn té i di 
that in ! ‘ ‘ j ! ) 
vas possible at a ht cost. TI 
e is to build a narrow pat 
he ma'iniand and a i one o 
ne ake, leavin in Oper wzoon het we 
the two, to be dive ified with islan 
vhile the shores to be planted wit 
trees, shrubs, and flower The comm 
tee recommended that a law be ' 
from the Legislature enabling tl Sout 
Park Board to ae quire the at 
rights of shore owner Suc i i 
wa fina pia ed ind ned 
(,overne on May 2 
lapane may we 7 ‘ 
isfaction in the col ! of 1 
Schmitz of San Fran ro, wie 
‘ at ch npon of th } r! 
the Pacifie Const, and en 
ler | i i mn 
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de dO» 
bre ent Roosevelt. Now it appea by 
‘ nee vha i ong known 
ce in hat this man who 
1! at the White House as a 
é iffair of international 
! va i the while nothing but 
el Hi anti-Japanese 
ere ne even decent mask 
! if vitie While shout 
n San lrancisco from 
n f ne he was prostituting 
off ) ! he Penal Code, and 
| municipalit Now that 
‘ ve Cal see that his 
‘ neautious as they 
! ou ind that it was the 
} n tl world for a skilled 
( ip him His power was 
up it ibout equal proportions on 
ot ibor-union tyranny and 
} eed of corporations, 
nene of the citizens He 
i bes ousted o jailed long 
San | incisco had real wished 
Now that hg ha been ex 
ected in court, the cits 
" o the need of having 
‘ ‘ 1 round: not simply wash 
| of the shameful Schmitz 
id of his whole crew, and 
i municipal overnment fit 
| ‘ thie reat ¢ ergenes ind 
he ‘ of the country 
‘ ) tha if the Pres'‘dent 
} re him 1 iutumn the re 
enate Committee invest! 
i he Brownsville shooting, he 
ve iken the hasty action 
h made that « famous. This is 
» it that he wi now change 
pinis ‘ etrace h fficial course 
( é the hobgoblin not only 
mi i ilso of men in 
i ! Che Senate report will not 
| etore ne Wa Depart 
] Ee eve for some 
| ‘ ind, meanwhile nothing 
‘ e fe the immari di 
Hut the inquir ha 
| | me much te en hten 
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sledle } ‘ ! been proved inne 
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! " iit All thei white 
that the do not le 
| i" hooting rh 
! eve i) Of Judgment in 
wroln that of the com 
The Major Penrose There 
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negro who killed his wife and a negro | Administration eyes as merel) 


‘The 


with whom she had guilty relations 
The murderer admitted the crime. The 
only defence was the unwritten law. 
Against this the judge, Charles G. Dantz- 
er by name, nobly threw his whole 
weight He formally charged the jury 
that there was “no law higher than the 
written law But the jury was unani- 
mous for acquittal. The South Carolina 
press has applauded the judge's stand, 
notab the Columbia State, which con 
trasts hi action with that of Judge 
Harrison in the Strother case, and adds 
tha judge Dantzler’s words “are in 
complete harmony with the practice of 
the judges generally in South Carolina,” 
whose “utterances from the bench rare- 
\ f eve include any let-down in the 
dignity of the law or compromise the 
respect in which it should be held by 
the people rhe other case is one in 
Mississippi, where a woman killed a 
man who was alleged to have wronged 
her judge and jury both did their 
iuntv, and the woman was sentenced to 
priso The Supreme Court stood firm 
It s the notorious Governor of the 
Sta Vardaman, who is to undo their 
ead: ess and weaken the force of 
he en statute by setting the wo- 
man free 

The Chicago Tribune. which has long 
specialized in the collection of crime 
ind casualty statistics, announced this 
week that in less than six months of 
the present year the total casualty rec 
ord of the entire year 1906 had been 
surpassed. With 273 deaths already and 
25 injuries in railway accidents, 902 
lives lost in steamship and 355 in mine 
accidents, 2,240 persons killed by tidal 
waves, 5,100 by earthquakes, and 530 by 
hurricanes, “there can be little doubt,” 
the paper says, “that 1907 will be 
known in history as the year of disas- 


This unenviable preéminence would 
if the 


switch, the misunderstood signal, 


ter 


apparently be secure even mis- 


placed 
pilot, the atmospheric vor- 
out 


the careless 


business 


allies should go 


till 
reports for 1907 


tex, and their 


from now December 31 


But the same authority 


if 
gifts and 
of 


total of philanthropic 


bequests, with a smaller total em- 


bezzlements and other defalcations, than 








| 


for any corresponding period in twenty 
five veal Thus the apparent visita 
tions of the last vear come at a time 
when the human race has been behav 
ing particularly well in respect to both 
henevo ence and honesty The facts 
might puzzle a believer in special provi 
dences 

Of our forests might fairly be made | 
he evnieal observation often repeated 
hout children--that those who have 
het know least about bringing them 
uy Ihe Trans-Mississipp! Congress, 
which meets this week, is viewed by 
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an at 
tempt to put the Government “in a 
hole” in respect to its forestry policy 
Yet the men held responsible for such 
an attempt are precisely those from for- 
est States. If there is one pol'cy upon 
which all disinterested authorities are 
agreed it is that of conservative and re- 
stricted use of our remaining timber 
supp y. Yet many men, apparently in 


the best for understanding the 
whole policy, oppose it with all the fer- 


moral 


position 


vor which they could put into a 
issue, as if the President were ruthless- 
some American New For- 
bear-hunts. 


are convert- 


lv staking out 
private 
that 


certainly 


est for his own 


There is no sign they 
ed; but they 
one outside of their own section or their 
fact be faced 


forestry land- 


have converted no 


to 


and 


own interests. It is a 
that the 
law policy must be carried on or extend- 


ed 


President's 


in the face of opposition from most 


concerned. 


of the communities directly 

That means, among other things, that 
the Eastern men in Congress and out, 
representing in this question, as thev 
do, a truly national sentiment, should 
abandon their attitude of deference to 
the Westerner’s supposedly superior 


qualifications for dealing witb the eub- 


ject. 


In passing a bill to prohibit the dis- 


figurement of natural scenery by glar- 
ing advertisements, the House of Com- 


mons sets an example which American 
imitate. Admir- 
not, 
dentifrice, 
hair 


lawmakers might well 
ers of the rural landscape 
of the 
powder, malt extract, 
Even if they were, the mountain 


are as a 


rule, in search best 


baking or 
tonic 
and sylvan regions, where the advertis- 
are places 
purchase his 
traveller has 


not 


er’s signs often appear, 


it is possible to 
By the 
place, he 
the outrage of thus spoiling 
A foreign visitor to 


day 


where 
time the 


has forgotten 


wares. 
left the 
thing but 
the face of 


every- 


Nature. 
other 


this country remarked the 

that, upon one of his excursions out of 
town, he had seen nothing but huge 
odvertisements. It is bad enough to 


make an ugly district still uglier; but to 
pacard the more picturesque spots with 
announcements 
there- 


pictures and 
is inexcusable. It is encouraging, 
fore. to note the growth of the crusade 


obtrusive 


against street signs in this and other 
cities 

The president of Columbia said re 
cently that a university training is “the 


surest corrective of the lynching habit” 

meaning summary decision and hasty 
This may help explain the pre- 
co lege-bred men in the 

The balance of opinion 
scientific temper is 
unduly 


action 
against 

affairs 
the 


judice 
world of 
incidental to 
cautious 


thenght to make men 
when promptness is essential. It is a 
mistake, however, to suppose that aca 
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demic training is intended to prepare 
directly for practical affairs. In most 
eases it serves rather to offset or cor- 


rect qualities which a merely active 
career is apt to exaggerate. The col- 
lege graduate may be late in “arriv- 


ing”; but when he does arrive, he has 
resources which no experience of af- 
fairs can supply. Jowett once said: 
“No man will be a first-rate physician or 
engineer who is not something more 
than either, who has not some taste for 
art, some feeling for literature, or some 
other interest external to his profes- 
sion.” 


Any one who may be appalled at the 
number of doctors’ dissertations now 
being unloaded at our university com- 
mencements can, perhaps, find some con- 
solation in the thought that in Ger- 
many conditions are much worse. Co- 
lumbia has just bestowed the degree of 
doctor of philosophy upon 41 students; 
Miinster, with 1,256 students, conferred 


the title of doctor upon 45 graduates 
in the scholastic year from August, 
1904, to August, 1905. Figures for these 


twelve months have just been published 
in Germany, and show that, all told, 
3,131 doctors of philosophy and law were 
created by the twenty-one German uni- 
versities. There were 39,719 matricu- 
lated students in these branches of learn- 
ing in the universities, Of the doctors, 
689 were lawyers. Curiously enough, the 
University of Rostock. with only 102 
law students, created 159 doctors of law 
One explanation is that this Rostock 
higher in the learned 
other. Hence, students 
elsewhere travel to 
examinations and 
carry off the honor, without 
having been in residence. Leipsic turn- 
ed out the number of doctors 
during this period—470. Munich creat 
282, and Berlin, third on the list, 

Yet Berlin had 7,774 students in 
two branches of learning, as 
3,880 at Leipsic and 4,766 at 
from which fact one might 
conclusion that it is much 
harder to become a doctor in Berlin 
than elsewhere. But there are doubt- 
less other reasons which might explain 
the apparent difference. Fortunately for 
yermany, the native-born doctors some- 
times know their own language, and can 
express themselves in it. Hence the 
public escape a good deal of the horri- 
ble doctor-English with which Ameri- 
cans are so familiar. 


stands 
any 
studied 
the 
coveted 


degree 
world than 
who 
Rostock to take 


ave 


greatest 


ed 
247 
these 
against 
Munich, 
draw the 


If the “nature fakers” should go into 
politics, the Democrats could point 
complacently to the fact that the foun- 
der of their party, instead of warring 
with mere popular authors, came suc- 
cessfully out of at least one scientific 
controversy with the great Buffon him- 
self. Mr. Jefferson's accounts of species 
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in which he was interested are quite as | ment’s announce 
| 
minute as Mr. Roosevelt's, and the Rev. | | 


Mr. Long would undoubtedly find them | 
bloodthirsty The recent 
Wilson, Dr. J 
letter written in 


less 
sketch of Alexander 
S. Wilson, contains a 


much 
by 


1805 to the pioneer ornithologist wor- | 
thy to be bracketed with recent White 
House magazine articles Jefferson 
wrote: 


in birds there one 
well worthy your attention to be found or 


rather heard in of America &@ 


As you are curious 


every part 





yet scarcely ever to be seen It is all 
the forests from spring to fall, and never 
but on the tops of the tallest trees from 
which it perpetually serenades us with 
some of the sweetest notes, & as clear 
as those of the nightingale I have fol- 
lowed it miles without ever but once get 
ting a view of it It is the size and make 


of the Mocking bird, lightly thrush colored 
on the back, & a white on the 
breast & belly 

The bird found “never but on the tops 
of the tallest trees” has since been iden 
tified with a species of such different 
habits from those be 
called the “ground robin,” but the error 
At the same time, the 
not al 


grayish 


described as to 
is pardonable. 
author of the Declaration 
ways tolerant of those who differed with 


was 


him about wild life. His words have 
again a familiar ring when he savs of 
Daines Barrington, who denied the 


American origin of the turkey, that “the 
arguments he produces are such as none 
but a head, entangled and kinked as his 
is, would ever have urged.” 


After the Irish, Nonconformists are 
now threatening the British Govern 
ment with vigorous opposition. Al 


though the House of Lords was respon 
sible for the defeat of the Birrell edu- 
cation bill, the measure proposed by his 


successor, Mr. McKenna, was advanced 
only languidly in the Commons and 
finally dropped for the session. As it 


was, two of its elauses were attacked by 
all the Nonconformist journals, who re- 
mind Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
that when Gladstone’s Nonconformist 
supporters failed him, he went out of of- 
fice. To-day, they mutter ominously 
about again disrupting the Liberal par- 
ty. The leading Methodist organ says, 
for example: “The fact remains that 
the injustice wrought by the late Gov- 
ernment remains entirely unremedied.” 
Baptists and Congregationalists make 
the threat that if “the Government is 
not going to do something, they must 
give way to men who will.” The British 
Weekly remarked of the McKenna Dill: 
“Of all solutions concefvable, this Is the 
most detestable.” Finally, the Christian 
World says that the Nonconformists 
“will not put up with” the present pol- 
icy. 


Taxation of the unearned increment 





being a part of the English Govern 


ded 


_—_—— = 
‘ 


d policy of dealing wit! 


he land question, a pondent of 
the Manchester Guar a gives some 
ii] bout the recent adoption of that 
nethod in Germany Rather curt 
j was first legalized in the German 
Chinese dependency of Kiao-Chau, 1 
was in 1898 In 1904, it beg t tne 
taken up by German cities, Frankfort 
leading off. Cologne followed, and last 
March the City Council of Berlin en 
lorsed a proposal to apply the tax with 
out d vy. The movement has since rap 
idly pread The unearned increment 
in a plece of property is reckoned a 
the increase in price, on sale or trans 


fer, over the value at the latest previou 


sale Deductions may, of course, be 
had for all improvements made in the 
meantime The rate of taxation ts, In 
Frankfort, 5 per cent., where the incre 
ment is from 30 to 35 per cent 6 
where it is 35 to 40; and so on up toa 
maximum tax of 25 per cent. The aim 
of those who advocate the tax Is, first 
to provide a new source of revenue 


second, to prevent wild speculation in 
land: finally, to improve housing condi 
tions. In an address to the Berlin Cit 
Council, the Chief Burgomaster said 
the tax on unearned increment wa 

i movement of the times.” He added 
“The great majority of the representa 
tives of science are also enthusiastically 
in favor of the tax, and the movemen 


has spread to the widest quarters of so 


ciety. 

Now that the Japan Home Depart 
ment has “officially advised i 
Tokio editors to refrain from publish 
ing any matter of an inflammatory na 
ture about the troubles with the United 
States, one ource of anxiety prob 
ably removed. Mr. Root has tried sim 
ilar. tactics here by advising Americar 
newspaper men not to publish sensa 
tiorfal reports, but he lacks the influences 
of the Japanese Home Department in 
such matters. An Administration which 
has been the greatest source of new 
paper sensations for the last three year 
and freely uses the press to attain i 
ends, is hardly in a position to preach 


small headlines just at 


Fortunately for all 


soberness and 


this juncture con 
cerned, the 
calm here 

Times dispatch, 
nese a8 being quite unmoved and wholly 
skeptical about talk of seriou 
is undoubtedly far nearer the truth than 
much which The edu 
cated Japanese feel themselves under a 
great debt of gratitude to the United 
States, and hurt and pained as they ar: 
by Mr. Roosevelt's change of front sin« 

they still 


remain a“ 
rhe 
the Japa 


general public 
Japan 


representing 


as in London 


trouble 


has come to us 


his message of last December, 
do not consider hostilities as in any way 
possible. But In loss of trade and cor 

dial relations, this country will pay for 
its ill-treatment of the Japanese 








_ 


yor 


POLICIES AND SUCCESSORS 


There has been less talk, the past few 


weeks, about the President's purpose to 
ee to it that his successor shall be a 
man who will carry out his own poli- 
cle This does not necessarily signify, 
however, that Mr. Roosevelt has relaxed 
his determination It is only that the 
common way of treating the subject has 
become something of a bore. The pro- 


priety of the President's plan has been 
the possibilities of his 
the probable fall of 
looked 
Few, however, 


much discussed; 
canvassed; 


debated: 


nccess 
his choice precedents 


up; politicians sounded 


have gone behind all this to ask whe 
ther it is desirable that any President's 
policies be “continned,” in the sense in- 
tended. Still fewer, perhaps, have look- 


ed to the deeper political significance of 
entire situation 
any detached student of the phil 


the 

In it 
osophy of government would be apt to 
a tacit confession of weakened faith 
Writers on 


Aristotle down, 


in democracy forms of 


government, from have 
aid that monarchies had a great advan 
democracies the lat 
fickle. They admit of little 


fixedness of policy. Plans are as uncer 


tage over because 


ter are 80 
tain as rulers Democracy cannot man- 

declares orator in 
Another that a 
is amenable to discipline on 
But it is 


ize an empire one 


Thucydides asserts 
democracy 


lv while it is frightened 


Hobbes who perhaps put the thing most 
bluntly Where the people control,” he 
wrote what was concluded yesterday 
is undone to-day.” On the surface, that 
would appear to be exactly what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dreads. He fears lest 
the people change their minds; and de- 
sires to take a bond of fate that they 


shall not. But the right swiftly to make 


a change of policy, as of rulers, is of 


the essence of the democratic theory, 


It is, moreover, a right of which the 
exercise has often been of the highest 
value to this country The policies 
which were, in appearance, most ‘set 
tled’’ have been suddenly upset, and to 
the general advantage. Suppose Jack 
son or Pierce or Buchanan had been 
able to arrange for successors to carry 
out falthfully their policies, when 
should we ever have got rid of slav 
ery” The truth Is that democracy is a 
crucible into which all policies have to 
be thrown. There they are fused in the 


heat of debate and political passion, and 
they 
rhe 
ey, born of one President and cherished 


The thing 


what will out, no man can 


notion of a continuous pol 


by his successors, is fantastk 


impossible; if it were possible, it 


would be hurtful In 1890, for exam 
ple, silver purchases and the mad at 
tempt to bolster up bimetallism were 


the fixed policy of the Republican party 
himself was then for it. So 
late as 1896, he wrote against the folly 
of the out-and-out gold-standard men. 


Roosey elt 
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Imagine him President at that juncture, 
and compassing sea and land to get a 


successor who would be true to that 
precious policy of his! 
This raises a horrid doubt whether 


any man could say just what the Roose- 


velt policies are which must be per- 
petuated at all hazards. Railway and 
corporation control, people in general 


understand them to be; but how can we 
tell that the President himself will stick 
to them? He has taken dozens of 
other policies, only to drop them. He 
was in 1902 for tariff revision and a 
permanent Tariff Commission, but those 
things are now no better with him than 
last year’s birds’ nests. He was hot for 
Federal control of life insurance, but 
abandoned it. In all this, he has been 
a typical Democrat, a splendid 
tunist, changing his mind at will. In 
a certain aspect of his versatile and sup- 


up 


oppor- 


ple political talent, the words of one of 


the Olney hymns might be applied to 
him 

In vil long I took delight 

Unawed by shame or fear 

rill a new object atruck my sight 

And stopp'd my wild career 
Yet this most changeable and flexible 
of democrats, running off after every 


new object, expects a nation of demo- 
crats to take from him a stereotyped 
policy! 

It was the plain-spoken Hobbes, again, 
who put in his extremely monarchical 
phrases the loose conceptions which are 


afloat about the President’s intention to 


secure a successor after his own heart. 
This is the passage: 

As for the question which may arise 
sometimes, who it is that the monarch in 
possession hath designed to the succession 
and inheritance of his power; it is deter- 
mined by his express words, or by 


other 


words or 


tacit sufficient By 


testament ° as 


signs express 
the first 
Emperors of Rome declared who should be 
their 
We 
words, 
than 
he has 


heirs 

had the 
uttered in publfc, though more 
that 


Roose- 


have not yet “express 


candidate is intimating 
favored with the 
“tacit signs sufficient.” 
idea will really not bear 
On the practical as well 
as the theoretical side, it breaks down. 
We have had many queer things in our 


one 
been 
veltian 
The 
examination. 


whole 


political history, but we have never yet 
had this of the Presidential 
dead hand seriously set up. 


doctrine 


“EXECUTIVE USURPATION.” 


In his address at Columbia University 


Gov. Hughes expressed surprise that he 
had been accused of “executive usurpa 
tion.” He described, with perfect truth, 
his own course as that of a Governor 
who had endeavored to ascertain what 
was best for the State, and then had 
publicly uttered his convictions, Invit- 


ing and accepting the support of public 
sentiment. He added that his determin- 





ation had been to have all these ques- 
tions of important public policy discuss- 
ed on their merits, with everything “re- 
garded in the light of reason.” By that, 
he psainly meant that he had not sought 
to impose his will by the use of patron- 
age, or by entering into political bar- 
gains. Granting his clear and open pur- 
pose, and looking at the results achiev- 
ed, it cannot be denied that he makes 
out a plausible case for his contention 
that what we have had at Albany this 
year has been, not “government by ex- 
usurpation,” but “government 
by public opinion after discussion.” 


ecutive 


Pure theory is, of course, against the 
Governor. In any view of the 
“division of powers,” cannot be 
found for such activities as his in di 
recting the course of legislation. No 
definition of the office of Governor, no 
written grant of power to the Execu- 
tive, contemplates a course like that of 
Gov. Hughes or of President Roosevelt. 
It may well be doubted, however, if we 
have ever applied to the 
conduct of government in this country. 
If we had, we should not have been the 
sons of our sires. Tt is the merit and 
even glory of Anglo-Saxon political in- 
stitutions that they are not neatly logi- 
eal nor nicely consistent. Bagehot 
thanked Heaven that Englishmen were 
not politically lucid, and Americans come 
in for their share of that ascription of 
Forcible have al- 
ways made their native vigor felt, de- 
spite forms and precedents. Hughes is 
not so imperious a Governor of New 
York as was Clinton: nor have the ex- 
ploits of the Big Stick yet rivalled those 
of Old Hickory. Emerson pointed out 
the law of character, going deeper than 
any rule of politics, that a man of in- 
herent capacity and springing virility 
can do his work easily even when ap- 
parently fettered by the oldest and 
mouldiest conventions. They give way 
to his touch of strength, 

Many causes seem lately to have been 
operative in making democracies more 
tolerant of the exaltation of the execu- 
tive, or even eagerly welcoming it. Mr. 
Bryce referred to one of them in his re- 
marks last week at Chicago on demo- 
cratic tendencies. People are more and 
more coming to look to leaders. This 
does not necessarily mean the abdica- 
tion of individual judgment. Least of 
all does it signify a hankering for a 
dictator or despot. Before the elections 
of 1849 in France, an intelligent French- 


strict 
room 


pure theory 


praise. executives 


man told Nassau Senior that many 
farmers and peasants, and especially 
women, were saying: “We are tired 


of these 
maitre.” 


Assemblies. JI nous faut un 
It was a clear sign that Louis 
Napoleon was coming. But it is in no- 
thing of that spirit of abasement that 
modern democracies are craving strong 
leadership. They do not want a mas- 


ter; they are seeking, rather, a power- 
ful servant. What they desire is the 
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emergence of some man who will both 
interpret and guide the popuar will, 


and by use of the powers of influential 


office get that will written into law, or 
translated into action. It does not mat 

what the office to 
The desired leader may show 
District Attorney; 


ter greatly happens 
be called. 
himself as Mayor or 
as Governor or President: less often, as 
The 
tial thing is that, once the commanding 
quaiity the 
work going, the people are certain 
to rise to the leadership. 


Representative or Senator. essen- 


is shown, and great public 


set 


There are obvious reasons why these 


outstanding men should nowadays so 


frequently be executives. The very mass 


of men in Legislatures and Congress 
makes differentiation hard. Only the 
exceptional members show their heads 


above their fellows Constituencies 
seem more and more inclined to be con- 
tent with the services of their imme 
diate representatives in ‘the way of 
“looking after the deestricts,” being rea 
sonably honest, and voting as they 
should on the large questions. But for 


initiative and large inspiration they are 


now accustomed to search elsewhere 
And one unquestioned function of execu 
tives gives them a great opportunity to 
catch the eve of the public. They have 
an Hughes 
im- 


laws. 


unchallenged right, as Gov. 


to “state their convictions,” 
plying the of 


Now this privilege, or duty, in the pres 


said, 


recommendation 


ent state of affairs, goes as if made for 


it with the peculiar enlargement of 


executive powers which we are seeing 


in our day. It enables a vigorous and 
clear-headed 
make himself an advocate with the peo 


ple, at the same time that he sees to the 


Governor, or President, to 


execution of the laws, and to put him- 


self at the head of movements to se 
cure new laws. In a sense, this is an 
executive intrusion upon the province 
of law-makers; but must a citizen be 


dumb simply because he is Governor? 
Having been chosen directiy by the peo 
ple the highest office within their 
gift, shall he be debarred from saying 
what he thinks for 


the people? We see how great are the 


to 
to be the good of 


possibilities of that conceded power of 


the executive to “state his views,” and 
urge them upon Legislature or Con- 
gress. 


If any man can draw a hard and fast 
line in these matters of executive usur- 
pation, we should like to meet him. On 
second thought, should not like to 
meet him, for he would certainly be a 
pedant and a bore. The only really sat 
isfying distinction, for the individual 
critic, that we ever heard of is that of 
the old gentleman Washington who 
said that he liked to have the Presi 
dent interfere in behalf of what he him- 
self wanted, but was ready to have im 
peachment proceedings begun when the 
President took the other side. In our 
hearts, most of us come pretty near that 


we 


at 


! 
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position. There is, however, one sharp 
division that can be made. A Governor 
may impose his will upon the Legisia 
ture as Hill did, or Odell did—that is 
by appeal to corrupt motives, either pet 
sonal or political That sort of usur 
pation is always to be co::demned, not 


because it is usurpation, but because it 


is corruption. Between that and the 
method which Gov. Hughes has follow 
ed, there is all the difference of night 
and day 
THE HAGUE OUTLOOK 

The dispatches from The Hague pic 
ture the opening of the Peace Confe 
ence as distinctly gloomy. The failure 
of President Roosevelt to take a strong 
stand for a discussion of the limitation 
of armaments, and the troubles in Rus 
sia, are but two of the causes that seem 
to doom the Conference to impotency 
But it is far too eariy to lose courage 
Even the limitation of armaments may 
be reached in a roundabout way, and 
some definite advances must surely be 
recorded, if not in the way of prevent 
ing war, at least in the methods of con 
ducting it. The delegates cannot fail to 


the immense value to mankind 


of such a gathering 


realize 


and they will cer- 


some 


the 


endeavor to agree on posi 


of 


tainly 
tive measures, if only for sake 


the prestige of the Conference 
At there is no reason yet to 
“The 


as does Frederic Palmer 


Writing from the 


any rate, 


speak of the Conference as Farce 
The Hague,” 


the current Collier's 


at 
in 
war-corre 


of 
Con 


of a professional 
he 


standpoint 


sneers freeiy at some 
the 
of 


and dwells upon 


spondent, 
inconsistencies at 
the 
and military delegates: 
the certainty that 
in his seat and say: 
this 
the 
but, as we come here to sink selfishness, 


the obvious 


ference, notably presence naval 


no delegate will rise 


“Gentlemen, in the 


event of war, proposal would be 


prejudicial to nation I represent, 


in the name of humanity I will gladly 
it.” But 


probably be found to state th‘ openly, 


support while no delegates will 
it is by no means impossible that some 
of them will act in accordance with this 
sentiment. Take the question of the in- 
violability of 
England has most to lose by the estab 


private propefty at sea. 
lishment of this doctrine, and her jingo 


papers are already protesting against 
Yet some of her fore- 
lights have favored it, and 
the well-known pacific character of the 
Liberal Government 
incredible that it would 
delegates to hold out against such a pro 
posal. A Ministry which offered to limit 
its naval increase could be guilty of no 
such inconsistency. 

But there are plenty of other exam- 
ples of loose and superficial thinking in 
Mr. Palmer's article, before fie reaches 
a thorough in declaring 


that a “strong arm and sweet and rea- 


any assent to it. 
most legal 
makes it 
its 


present 
instruct 


non sequitur 





ededed 

sonabie temper fort ig len rule fo 
nations as we as me i if I d 
é War. so largelv waged with t} 

‘ ( has inherent huma f 

’ he rt ] i ‘ ! 

er th hose who } ow ! y | 
Use ] fi hie Ou of th \ () 
course, eve ut htni na t 
now best how t« ‘ powe f ) 
zxood of the w ld Avail M I’ ‘ 
is an argument to be e the Hagu 
gathering employs statistics to how 
how the cost of the navies and art 
of the world has increased ince 18% 
in proportion to the growth of commerc: 
ind population Thus the cost of the 
American army has been enTarged 
per cent. in the last ten ears, and the 
navy 240 per cent the German x] 
e! pay 28S ype cent more fo elr 
navy and | cel I re f hie 
irmy Great 1 i i! ise ' ‘ 
and 59 per cent and the comp ative 
lv impoverished J u now 
pelled to pay 200 and 300 pe ent. more 
for their armaments than the were ten 
vears ago. But this inere in finan 
cial burdens Is the vers reason wl 
every right-minded mar he 1 seek te 
enc)urage the Conferet I to ird 
at it 

Leaving aside all questions of me 
itv and Christianity, the fact ‘s that the 
European nations are headed traigl 
for bankrupte that within a compara 
tively brief period the growtl n t! 
cost of armaments must make them lool 
to The Hague in an entirely different 
spirit from that which now actuate 
them. We do not mean to bring up here 
the old simile of the peasant staggering 
under the burden of the armed man he 
carries on his back. It is far more ef 
fective to treat of the nations a i 
whole Why is the British income tax 
to-day, four vears after the peace trea 
in South Africa, higher than at any) 
time since the Napoleonic era, except 
ng only the period of actual hostilitte 
during the Boer and Crimean wars? It 
has been admitted openly that this ts 
entirely due to the steadily increasing 


cost of the navy. As England's popula 


tion has increased only & per cent. since 
1897, it is obvious that the added bur 
dens bear more than ever heavily upon 
the public. On the Continent financiers 
have long been dwelling with alarm 
upon the inability to get capital in suf 
ficient quantity to supply the needs of 
trade and commerce, with the result 
that there has been for twelve year 
past a steady decline in the value of the 
most gilt-edged securities. While there 
are several reasons for this deprecia 


iion, the best foreign economists invar! 


bly include among these causes the 
great expansion of nationa! debts, due 
to recent wars, and precisely that in 
crease in cost of armaments to which 
Mr. Palmer refers. He proclaims that 
killing power means peace; but it ale 
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means financial shipwreck, if it con- 
tinues to cost as it does 

Nor does the United States escape. J. 
J. Hill has recently pointed out that the 
difficulties of the railways in raising 
apital in this market, where govern- 
ments as well as industry are compet- 
ing with them, threaten “commercial 
paralysis,” which means “slow death.” 
Plainly, on the financial argument alone, 
the Hague Conference ought to have 
the strongest possible support. When a 
pendthrift heads for ruin by striving to 
outdo others in lavish outlay, his friends 
get together to lock up either his check- 
book or himself The possession of 
armaments has become a veritable mad- 
ness that calls for the doctor—not the 
old-fashioned bleeder, but the scientific 
physician of to-day, who seeks the evil, 
ind, having discovered it, treats it 


anely 


THE RUSSIAN DISAPPOINTMENT 
The dispatches of last Monday made it 
clear that the abrupt dissolution of the 


Duma was the Czar’s work Apparent 
lv. he overrode the ablest of his own 
Minister including the Premier. The 


world had hoped better things of Nich 
olas, but it forgot how deeply ingrained 
in him was the absolutist tradition. The 
idea of any political body limiting, his 
iuthority, or refusing to bow to his 
will, is evidently as fore'gn to his mind 

to that of the Sultan of Turkey 
rhe short-lived Turkish Parliament was 


ibolished with as little ceremony, and 


for about the same reasons, as the 
Duma. Nicholas cannot, any better than 
Abdul, bear a brother near the throne 

even when that brother is a lawfully 
chosen representative assembly, whose 


privileges he had vowed to respect and 
vhose powell to validate 
The Czer's ruthless disregard of his 
promises to the Russian people, as of 
ithe obligations which he assumed in the 
tace of al' civilized nations, makes his 
proposal of a third Duma, to be consti 
tuted under a new “electoral law” of 
his own devising, seem highly farcical 
{t is plain that what he really wants is, 
not a true Parliament, but a_ pliant 
Counc! of State If the new Duma, in 
e there be one, dor not cringe be 
fore him, ita life will be ended as sum 
marily, and with as little regard for the 
(zat pledged word and fundamental 
unranter a has been that of its 
predecessor Seemingiy, the very con 
ception of constitutional government 
under a limited monarchy, has no more 
entered the head of Nicholas II. than It 
has that of a Moro Datto. There stood 
| olemn promise, on the convocation 
f the first Duma, that the electoral 


iw hould not be changed without its 


consent: but such restraints are no more 


to him than so much pack-thread. To 


wards his own pledges, and even the 


fundamental laws, his attitude is very 
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like that of the old Legitimist of France 
who talked to Niebuhr about the Charte. 


but that, of course, nobody expected him 


to be bound by it. 


The thing may 
come home to them jin the most practi- 
the members of 
the Duma under the ban seek a refuge 


their grievances 
the Czar’s faithlessness, 
of the.Peace Conference! 
When the previous Duma was dissolved, 


Interparliamentary 


no one at the Hague 
Congress will be guilty of so splendid an 


American dele- 
the utterance could 





be made with propriety 


submitted to so 


signifies exhaustion, for the time be- 
people have been in 


vear; and the mosi fiery enthusiasm can- 
not flame forever. This would especially 
the people saw that 
the Government had carefully 
measures, and was in a position to put 


where throughout the Empire, in conse- 


dispatches are misleading if 


forward towards representative institu- 


their strength in elections, even though 
discriminated 
representation. 
if the Terrorists 





resume their activity 


tion, though not a defence, by 
lute muzzling of the press; for, as Wen- 
dell Phillips said in his Phi Beta Kappa 
oration on Russian Nihilism, where pub- 
discussion is not allowed, bombs are 
certain to be hurled and daggers driven 
And with all its apparent secur- 


own weapons of repression 





be In the army also 
the great Russ'an experiment 
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DOMUSTIC EXCHANGE OF PROFES- 
SORS. 

An editorial note in the June number 
of the Columbia University Quarterly 
contains a suggestion worthy of serious 
consideration. It is to the effect that, 
while the foreign interchange of pro- 
fessors has been encouraged and sys- 
tematized, a phase of academic codéper- 
ation which could be made a most val- 
uable adjunct of instruction in our co!- 
leges and universities lies compara- 
tively overlooked and unused. What is 
meant is a more widely developed domes. 
tie interchange between American in- 
stitutions than has hitherto been at- 
tempted, to the end of making it possi- 
ble, by a temporary loan, to round out 
the instruction in a given institution. 
This, in its turn, would be glad to give a 
quid pro quo in another field. The con- 
dition is, of course, not altogether a new 
one, since the non-resident professor 
who delivers a course of lectures, or 
even assumes further academic duties 
for a year or a semester, is wel known 
in this country; but the procedure, at 
present, is characteristically haphazard. 

Even a hasty review of the situation 
will convince one of ifs latent possibili- 
ties. There is, let us say, but a single 
great exponent of “pragmatism,” who 
belongs to the philosophical department 
of a certain university. Its neighbor 
university, however, though suffering 
from a pragmatic famine, has a master 
of protozoédlogy, which the first has not 
been able, for some reason or other, to 
include among its subjects of instruc- 
tion. Nothing could be more feasibe 
than for the two institutions to make 
the required exchange It could be 
done, not only without detriment to the 
interests of either, but to the positive 
advantage of both. The temporary with- 
drawal from the corps of instruction of 
one man would really amount to but 
little in the department immediately af- 
fected, and would be more than offset 
by the ultimate gain to the professor 
himself as a teacher, in the revivifica- 
tion that should come to him from con- 
tact with new minds and inspiring con- 
ditions. Both institutions would gain 
in prestige by the transaction, because 
it would publicly appear that each has 
a distinguished scholar whom it is de- 
sirable for the other to borrow. It 
would be distinctly to the advantage of 
the student, for it would give him an 
additional opportunity to supplement 
his education, and would widen his aca- 
demic horizon by reminding him that 
his own college walls are not necessarily 
the boundaries of human knowledge. 

A domestic system of professorial in- 
terchange would be especially valuable 
in the graduate work of the university. 
In the notable homogeneous organiza- 
tion of graduate instruction that is be- 
ing evolved in the universities of Amer- 


liea, it is plain that not only is parity 
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but that mutual 
indispensable 


of standard necessary, 
cooperation quite 
The rivalry that has existed among the 
colleges, and to a certain extent exists 
still, is doubtless justified, in a measure, 
by differences of opportunity in the cur- 
riculum, and by a consequent standard 
of value in the degrees bestowed. These 
differences, however, in later times are 
tending to disappear, 

In graduate instruction this academic 
rivalry, from the nature of the case, has 
scarcely existed. Some institutions have 
developed the graduate side of their ac- 
tivity rapidly, some slowly, and some 
not at all; but where it has been done 
it has taken place along lines singular- 
ly homogeneous in point of standard. 
Not all universities, however, have de- 
veloped all sides of graduate study har- 
moniously, nor all 
that each should cover the entire realm 
of learning. More could be accomplish- 
ed American if each 
made particular effort exploit ex- 
haustively at some one phase of 
knowledge, while conspicuously neg'ect- 
ing A wide interchange of pro- 
fessors would greatly facilitate such a 
and would benefit largely the 
whole cause of learning, for it would 
render possible, to a degree not hitherto 
attained, a systematic supplementing of 
the work, with a consequent decrease in 
the costly duptication of equipment at 
present involved. 

The education, too, of the university, 
even more than that of the college, is a 
question of men. It is still a question, 
primarily, of course, of subject: but in 
the final development of any subject it 
the great individual teacher who 
leaves the deepest impress upon the stu- 
dent’s mind. This condition is met in 
Germany by the well-recognized system 
of student migration, which is encour- 
aged by the universities. They demand 
but a single matriculation at the begin- 
ning of the period of university study, 
and ailow freedom of residence for 
longer or shorter periods in any of the 
twenty-one universities of the land, with 
the option of taking the final examina- 
tion—-and the only one—at whatever 
university may be preferred. It is an 
established part of such a system that 
the student shall seek, in his specialty, 
the instruction of the great men who 
are expounding it; and it is possible, in 
this manner, to get all sides of.a subject 
under equally favorable conditions. The 
migration of graduate students in 
American universities has become in 
late years perfectly familiar, although 
for various reasons it has not yet de- 
veloped into the system of correlation 
and coéperation which characterizes it 
in Germany. All of the greater univer- 
sities draw a large part of their gradu- 
ate students from other colleges than 
their own; and, with the recognition 
of the need of many colleges and few 
universities, which is sure to come, this 


is as 


is it at necessary 


by universities 


to 
least 


none. 


process 


is 
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will be more and more the case The | 
idea, however, is not yet firmly im 
panted in the American mind, and the 
advantages of student migration are 
neither plainly preached nor widely 
practised. In the meantime, as the 


Quarterly remarks, if the mountain will 
not come to Mohammed, Mohammed can 
go to the mountain; and an active pro- 
exchange would make up, to 
extent at least, for the disabili- 
ties of the present undeveloped system 
of student interchange, while greatly 
strengthening the whole system of grad 
uate instruction, 

The foreign exchange of professors is 
a graceful act of international comity, 
and interesting as an experiment in 
the history of education. There is far 
larger promise, however, on the purely 


tessorial 
some 


academic side, in the domestic exchange 
that is proposed in the Quarterly article 


Yet, because of its familiar and nearby 
character, it has been neglected. Like 
the young man in Hawthorne's well 


known story, our educators have sought 
round the world for the treasure which 
lies buried, after all, at their very door. 


THE VANISHING MANUSCRIPT. 

If the world were to be informed that 
after a certain date no pictures would 
be painted, and the “art photographer” 
would enjoy a legal of the 
field, it is safe to say that the galleries 
filled with and regret- 
throngs. Some wistfulness 
must felt by any 
collection of authors’ 
represents a dying art, almost as truly 
as a series of illuminated missals. With- 
in a few years, authors’ manuscripts, in 
the sense, will virtually have 
ceased to exist. We mean not only that 
such calligraphy as one may note in a 
Petrarch, or, the other day, in a Laf- 
cadio Hearn, will be no more; not mere 
ly that such masterful cuts and thrusts 
of the pen as one sees in the book of 
Benvenuto Cellini at the Laurentian 
will no longer be delivered, but that lit- 
erary manuscripts of the commonest 
sort will be rare enough to be valued as 
curiosities. 

Literary relics of some sort will, no 
doubt, persist. One can hardly imagine, 
however, much sentiment being expend 
ed upon the almost universal typewrit- 
ten copy. Well scored by the pen, it 
may afford a kind of substitute for the 
real thing. At any rate, that will be as 
near an approach to an author's manu- 
script as our children may fairly hope 
to collect. Undoubtedly, those who pro 
fess the refinements of the pursult will 
try to distinguish between a bit of copy 
that a famous author typed himself; 
that which was produced by his secre- 
and that which was done at ran- 
dom in a public office. Along these lines 
one may foresee a new and difficult 
science of bibliography. Writing ma- 


monopoly 


would be eager 


ful such 


he one who visits a 


manuscripts. It 


strict 


tary; 
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chines will be put under glass as quill 


pens and inkpots now are Scholars 
will die for it that in a certain yea 
Howells changed a Hammond fo ‘ 
Remington, or vice-versa. Doctoral dis 
sertations will be written to prove ju 

When James set up an amanuensis—a 
date possibly not without serious bear 
ings on his later manner What pos 
terity will do in the case of the famous 
humorist with whom composition has 
ong consisted of daily loquacity before 


a phonograph, we may only dimly imag 


ine. It is evident that his “cylinders 
will deserve to be exhibited as original 
notes The comparison of these me 
chanical records with the final literary 
product might be a task no less ardu 
ous, if possibly less rewarding, than the 
editing of Pascal from the confused 


mass of the manuscript “Pensées.” 
In 
literary 


any the disuse of the pen for 


Case 
t t its restrik 
Pub 


writer 


purposes, or at leas 
tion to rough notes, seems certain 
lishers’ readers already classify 
thriftily their 
typewriting, and those who are prospe; 
to 
immaculateness 
the pen 


would 


as those who do own 


done with 
Those 


represent a 


ous enough have it pro 


fessional who 


write with mere 


remnant It be interesting to In 
quire if the 
élite It 


for diffuseness 


few are not also 
certain that 
Herbert Spence 
for example, in the preparation of the 
definitive edition of found 


that he could regularly cut out a quar 


penmen 


is dictation 


an 
makes 


his works, 
ter or so from all books composed after 


the of 
whereas earlier volumes were 


amanuensis, 
of a 
little condensation 


employment an 
the 
texture so close that 
possible. It is premature to as 
that the of the in 


volves a decadence in style, but such a 


was 

sume passing pen 
fact as we have cited affords a presump 
tion that an author with 
a chief concern should himself manipu 


whom style is 
late the typewriter or stick to the obso 
lescent pen 

Commercially, af least, authors’ manu 
and 


rare costly 


manuscript falr 


become a 
commodity. A literary 
ly written with the pen in the first quar 
ter of the twentieth century, should by 
the twenty-first hardly yield in rarity 
to a book printed, say, in the last quar 
ter of the fifteenth. One may 
the casual scrawls of Mr. Penny-a-liner 
acquiring as factitious a value as, for 
instance, the calligraphy of Goethe’ 
washwoman. And here is opened a wa) 
by which the farsighted but unsuccess 
ful author may make dignified 
sion, if not for himself and the hungry 
mouths about him, at least for his chil 
dren's children. Whoever will leave 
trust for a matter of a hundred years a 


must 


script 


imagine 


provi 


in 


portly bundle of literary manuscript 
good. bad. or indifferent, may count 
upon a moderate bibliographical no 


torlety at the end of that period, and 
the more humane satisfac 
that his deseendants 


may enjoy 
tion of knowing 
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will find both comfort and a certain 
measure of fame 
Such a prospect should go far to con- 
sole the machineless author when con 
fronted with the cruel notification that 
only typewritten or clearly legible man 
uscripts are considered. It should also 
often the blow of unconditional rejec 
tion to reflect that, to the proverbial 
blindness of publishers and editors, may 
now be added their crass inability to 
realize the potential desirableness of the 
few real manuscripts that still come un- 
ler their eye If scriptum est will in 
the near future imply a distinction, old 
fashioned lovers of the pen may find 
compensation for the cold welcome and 
hert shrift they too often receive in 
the present 
rHE FRENCH REVIEWS 
PARI June 7 
late re vs zontain important ma 
whict innot be found elsewhere, on 
, ‘i. now ermost 
ndical in Fran the new, all 
absorbing fort of Labor conflict with 
‘ il rowth has been so rapid 
} ra not appreciated abroad 
\ ' wre than last, the strikes 
tir wtior which it has 
i} poset the industrial life of 
quntr 1 for 1 th ittention of 
j ] ! tio ri nt It is non 
t i). but Socialist and Radical Social 
lit il pat ur obliged to become 
. rument it refuses uch labels as 
il Collecti n Anarchy, Reform 
Revolu ind uuzht not to be brush 
ia ! i re revolutionary Trad 
! xtra-Parliamentary and 
ra vd il ilthough it trie to keep 
} tl law but it | uspected with 
n of going in for anti-militarism, and 
rnational anti-patriotism It might 
} " ru mm rf he Labor 
mtri 
ha ! her ! lifieult to trace 
h f f tt organized agitation 
fullblow before the world knew 
ter For tl one evil which tf 
t ! lual of, society from the 
puality f was irner ind wage-pay 
f ' on remedy — free and 
tabl mtract to be obtained by 
. , rh does not mean by) 
trade union parately, but by the fed 
t f all labor untor which in France 
, th ( G. 1 Confédération 
(jenéral lu Travail It fulfl by t l 
' lProudhon revolution of fold 
' nd Waldeck-Rousseau made it 
po ble 1} h laws of 1884 and 1001 He 
! ff ill at the throw Giovernment 
i Partiament have not allowed themselves 
be terrified t the hypothetical danger of 
' il federation of all workers 
Thy whi h ‘ follow the hypothesis 
inder rapid riflea m may read a com 
t ind’ fa rable and documentary artl 
lx on the history and present tate of 
il iblished by Félicien Challaye 
the Nerue de Metaphyaique et de Morale 
January and March. 1907 In the two 
at nt bers of the Grande Revue (May Ww 
ind 7 ther are short crear ex 
osition divergent in tendency, by Paul 
biquet and Ferdinand Buisson; the latter, 
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The 


who 


of Radical 


Sccialism from its start, frankly names his 


has been the philosopher 


article “The Syndicalist Crisis.” 

Those who wish a clear idea of the 
Naturalist school of literature, of which 
Zola was the godfather, will find it suc- 
cinetly expressed in a pathetic article of 
one of the first five disciples, Henry Céard 
who explains how another of the five—J. K. 
Hivuysmans, who has just died—finally broke 
the narrow bonds of the roman de maurs 


wherein Zola’s characters wrought out their 


genealogy on impulse and instinct, without 
soul. Céard corrects slightly the account 
given by yet another of the five, no less a 
man than Guy de Maupassant. He adds: 
The time is not far when Huysmans will 
be considered the prophet of the Realism of 


the future’ (Grande Rerue, May 25) 

The thought of a man who views humen 
events from so high a standpoint as did 
Alexis de Tocqueville does not lose its im- 
portance as the world moves on. The Rerue 
des Deux Mondes (June 1) gives a first 
series of extracts from a correspondence 
with Count Arthur de Gobineau, the French 
generalizer, whose books are all but ‘in- 
known in his own country, and all ‘ut 
clessic in Germany. The originals are pre- 
served in Strasburg; the curator, L. Sche- 
mann, seems to have an entire volume quire 
unpublished in hand. This first instalment 
deals with the history of popular morals 
and the possibility of such morals without 
religion or tradition. The letters were writ- 
tern with a view to a hitherto unknown 
work in collaboration; they date from the 
years when the shortlived Republic of 1848 


was sinking in the Second Empire, and pre- 
the 
recently 


sent in milder pessimism which 


published 


form 
distinguishes Taine’s 
corre spond: nee 

rhe 
sidered a 


ceeded 
bers 


de 


review 


France, which is 
of the 


in eliciting for its three latest 


Vercure con- 


young, has suc- 
num- 
of 


religious crisis from dozens of 


others 
the 
st varied authorities, French and 
There 


in 


and to come an expression 
views on 
for- 
fundamental di- 
of religion, 


intellectual 


the mo 
and 
itself 
lucid 
it down as specifically 
Also 


while 


18 
the 


who 


eign great 


vergence notion 


from those hold ita 


act who set 


the 


to those 


a thrill of solar plexus. 


think 


equally 


some 
finally, others 
that it 


than ever; and yet others, who acknowledge 


religion dead 


are certain is more alive 


he thing to be undying, would fain change 


it into something else with the same name. 


rhe illustrious signers of the opinions 
guarantee the good faith of this confusion 
of minds 

Fifty years having elapsed since Alfred 


de Musset's death, his works by the French 


copyright law now fall into the public do- 
main Musset, whatever critics may say, 
has a continued popular sale, which Victor 


Publishers are taking ad- 
to bring at 
the edited 
this also alarms liv- 
that 


cheap 


Hugo never had 
of 


even 


vantage this out editions 
“for 
But 


fear 


pleasure, one family” 


by Emile Faguet 
sales 
of the 


They ask new legislation. 


authors, who their own 
be 


dead man's work 


Dez 


may injured by editions 


Marcel Prévosat thinks copyright should last 


long there is a direct 


of the author's family, like all other proper- 


us as representative 


ty. Another asks that the state should levy 
10 per cent. on all publishers’ receipts from 
What will happen 


Dumas's novels go out of copyright? 


books without copyright! 


when 





8. D. 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 

The original Waldseemiiller map of, 1507, 
which was found by Professor Fischer in 
1901 the library of 
Wolfegg Castle, in Germany, is now offered 
This, the first engraved map con- 
taining the name 
diligently sought for. In the “‘Cosmographiza 
the first edition of which was 
published at St. Dié, in the Vosges Moun- 
tains, on the Kalends of May, 1507, it was 
first suggested that the land be 
named America “‘because Americus discov- 
ered it."’ The book purports to contain the 
principles of geometry and 
well as an account of the four voyages of 
The title 
representation of 
both in solido and in plano” 
“what 


in a bound volume in 
for sale 
America, had long been 


Introductio,” 


new 


astronomy as 
mention of “a 
cosmography 
which was 


Vespucius. makes 
universal 
on 
unknown 


back of a 


inserted to was 
the 


is a descrip- 


Ptolemy 
and lately discovered.”” On 
the book 
tion of the globe and the map referred to 
This 
since his day the globe and map have been 
sought for. 


folding diagram in 


was pointed out by Humboldt, and 
The map, it was supposed, was 
but 
no one expected to find such a cartograph- 
ical monster be on 
discovery. It was printed from wood blocks 


too large for tnsertion in the volume, 


as it turned out to its 


on twelve sheets, each an 
23% by (ex- 
clusive of margins), and the complete map 
when put together measures feet 
long by 4% feet high. The sheets of the 


copy preserved at Wolfegg Castle were not 


measuring (on 


average) inches 17% inches 


about 8 


joined together, as was intended, but were 
bound up with other maps in an atlas. This 
probably accounts for its preservation, the 
only specimen, apparently, which has sur- 
vived four hundred years, out of one thou- 
sand copies which are known to have been 


printed. In the same atlas was another 
map, the “Carta Marina’ of 1516, also by 
Waldseemiiller. The existence of this sec- 


ond map was not known before its recent 


discovery. It is made up of twelve sheeis 
of the same size as the 1507 map. The 
owner of the atlas, His Highness Prince 


Waldburg-Wolfegg-Waldsee, offers the vol- 
ume for $300,000, the 
Sons 


London booksellers, 
& Stiles, being his 
The map is of great interest and 
value, but the price put upon it is beyond 
reason, 


Henry Stevens, 


agents. 


Major E. 8S. Turner, who its 
the manager of 
Company, 
with that ex- 
a stockholder, and has acquired a 


controlling interest in the older house, the 


since or- 
the 


has sev- 


ganization has been 


Merwin-Clayton Sales 
ered his connection concern, 


cept as 


Anderson Auction Company. They prom- 
ise numerous important sales next season. 
They have a sale Monday afternoon, and 


sales on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday evening. There are notable 
items in the three catalogues, the most im- 
portant being a copy of Hawthorne's “Gen- 
tle Boy,” 


few 


1839, in the original paper cover, 


which will be sold Monday evening. C. F. 
Libbie & Co. hold their last sale for the 
season on June 25 and 26. The books offered 


are very miscellaneous in character, and 


seem to be the cleaning up of the season's 
business. 

Scott's autograph manuscript of his “His 
tory of Scotland,’ which went for £510 at 
Sotheby's on May 31, had been twice suid at 
auction in New York. In the Fredrickson 





sale, in May, 1897, it brought $245. 


It was 
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shortly afterwards acquired by the late 


Bishop John F. Hurst, and when his library 
was sold in March, 1905, the manuscript 
brought $1,600. The following are a few 
other important records at the same sale 
at Sotheby's FitzGerald’s “Omar Khay 


Caxton's “Golden Legend,’ 
£480: Goldsmith's 
1776, £43 
corrected proofs 
£182 
£2,400; Sec 
1663-64 
£1,550; 
Contention,” 1594 
£1910; 
“Merchant 
£510; 
£100; 


1608 


£41 
(imperfect) 


yain,”’ 1859 
1483 
“Haunch of Venison,” uncut, 
Byron's ‘‘Fugitive 
for the 


Shakespeare 


Pieces,” 
“Hours of 

First 
1632, £140; 
desirable 
the 
copy 


1629, 


Idleness,”’ 1806 
Folio, 1623, 
Third Folio 


copy, 


ond Folio, 

and 
Part of 
one other 
“King Richard III 
of Venice,’ Heyes 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“King Lear,’ the Pide Bull” 
£250: “Hamlet,” J. Smethwicke, n. d, 
£180; Arden of 1592, £1,210 
“London Prodigal,” Yorkshir 
1619, £46 


a very fim 
“The First 
(only known), 
LSU: 
1600, 
1619, 


edition 


imprint, 


Feversham,” 
£51 


1605 


Tragedy,” 


Correspondence. 


COLERIDGE ON THE SPIRIT OF APOS- 
TASY 


To THE EpirorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I had recently an opportunity of ex 


umining the copy of the “S« lect Discourses 
of John Smith” (1660), with the marginalia 
of Coleridge Most of these have been 
printed, though with some editorial emen 


dations—or variations. Two passages, how- 


ever. I do not find in either the “Literary 
Remains” or the “Notes on English Di- 
vines.” They have some interest as ex 
pressing Coleridge’s view as to the ethical 
significance of the Evil Principle whether 
known as Satan, the Devil, or the Old 


Dragon 


There is a characteristic passage in Smith 
(p. 459), where he says The Old Dragon 
mentioned in the Revelation with his tail 
drew down the third part of the stars of 
heaven and cast them to the Earth’; on 
which Coleridge has the following note 

How much it is to be regretted, that 
so enlightened and able a divine had not 


and scripturally enucleated 
yet import{ant] 


philosophically 


this so difficult question 


respecting the personal existence of the 
Evil Principle, t ¢., whether a8 ro deios 
of Paganism is O @eos im Christianity, and 
so the ro movnpty is to be o rovnpos’ and 
whether this is an express doctrine of 
Christ and not merely a Jewish dogma left 


in- 


as- 


undisturbed to fade away under the 
creasing light of the Gospel instead of 


suming the former and confirming the posi- 


tion by a verse from a poetic tissue of 
visual symbols—a verse alien from the sub 
ject, and by which the Apocalypt enigma 
tised the Neronian persecution and the 


apostasy through fear occasioned by it in 

a large number of converts! SS 2... & 
Further (p. 463) “When 

‘The Devil is continually busy with 


on Smith says 


we say 


us’ I mean not only some apostate spirit as 


one particular Being, but that spirit of 
apostasy which is lodged in all men’s na 
tures; and this may seem particularly to 
be aimed at in this place, if we observe 
the context: as the Scripture speaks of 
Christ not only as a particular person, but 
as a divine principle in holy souls.” On 
which Coleridge observes: 

May I not venture to suspect that this 
was Smith's own belief and judgment! And 








The Nation. 


that his conversion of the Satan, i. ¢., cit 
cuiter or minister of police (which our 
Sterne calls the Accusing Angel), in the 
Prologue to Job into the Devil was a mere 


to the prevailing prejudice 


ondest 


é ension 
Here 


however, he speaks like himself and 
like a true religious philosopher, who felt 
that the personality of Evil Spirits is a 
trifling question, compared with the per 
sonéity of the Evil Principle. This is in 
deed most momentous 
In a note written on the fly-leaf and 
printed in the “Literary Remains,’’ Cole 


ridge remarks that ‘‘an account of the Cam 
bridge Platonists would make a delightful 
and instructive essay.’"" What a pity that 
his study in March, 1824, of the sermons 
of John Smith, a distinguished member of 
this remarkable group of thinkers, did not 
lead him to accomplish his project 
WILLIAM E. A. AXON 


Souihpart, Eng., June 6 


SCIENCE FOR GENERAL STUDENTS 


ro THE EpiItor oF THE NATION 


SIR 


Of the 
descendants 


various circumstances which 


our will point to indicat- 


as 
ing the thoughtlessness of the present gen- 
be 


some 


eration, none will more conclusive than 


the that of 
of providing for the scientific education of 


way our colleges have 


their non-scientific students. If a student 
is making a special subject of literature, 
for instance, what he needs to Know about 
science is (1) the character of its methods 
and (2) its main, important, results. The 
right way to secure this knowledge would 
be by a general course, covering a year 
of solid work, devoted to physics, chem- 
istry, and biology, given either by a pro- 
fessor of rarely wide interests, or—what 
would usually be the best thing attain 
able—by three different professors. What 
s actually done in some of the colleges is 
to require the student to take one year of 
any one science he may happen to choose, 
which means usually that one—it might 
be geology—which he thinks he can slip 
through most easily, and to take it with 
the students who are being given their in 


troductory year to a special course in the 
subject. But this is 
object, (1) the methods 
minute detailed for 
the 
throw 


not to accomplish the 


for employed 
the 


woods 


are 


too and general 


student—he for the 
away the 


the 


cannot 

to 
gain the splendid 
object (2) An 
being who does not start 
knowledge of the 


see 


trees; and it is op- 


portunity to india- 
human 
with a gen- 
of the three 
great sciences is not educated, in the proper 
of the this 
tremely unreasonable, or, to say the least, 


the 


educated 
life 


results 


pensable 


eral 


sense term. Is not plan ex- 


Has not student a 
to take it ill that his are 
considered? L. M. N 


thoughtless? poor 
right 


interests 80 


tle 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 


TO THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


SIR 


Were it 
valuable 


desirable to consume more 


of the 


University 


your Space it 
of Maine, I 
of the 


Fox has fallen 


discussing 
should be glad to 
Mr 


igno- 


show several 
George L 


which 
through 


errors into 


rance of the facts about Muiine educational 
conditions. For example, une University of 
Maine has not received “inmost of its mon 


ey” from the State Treasury, does not give 





free inatruction benefits all lasses 4 
zens, has not injured greatly the sma 
olleges the statistics given of students 
n the institution are quits nceorrect and 
President Hyde did not at all opp« ‘ 

large appropriation for it 
As to the argument that it is ist 
tax the many where the direct benefit goes 
only to the few, a little refle« m wil 
vince your readers that that principl ) 
ontradicted throughout our whol syat« 
of taxation, and must be if | have noe 
of my own to be instructed, | pay my school 
tax like a good citizen, ju the same and 
lerive infinite advantage indirectly § f1 
the higher education of others 
KARL POMEROY HARRINGT 
Middl w Con June 18 
THE PIERIAN SPRING 
ro He Ep Rn Fr THE NATION 
Si In looking ver Drayton's of 
Poets and Poesi« the other day, | stumbled 
on the following lines 
Next these learn’d Jos I liet It x 
Who had drunk deep of the I un Spring 
Why has no editor of Pope pointed out 
the resemblance between his famous oul 
let and the lines of Drayton ist quoted 
C. T. COPELAa&S 
Cambridge, June 14 


Note: 





Bernard Shaw's John Bull Othe Island 
and Major Barbara is about to be ssur 
by Brentano's 

Early in the autumn the Macmillan Com 
pany will publish the letters of “that witty 
and learned cleri« Dean Hole 

Two books of nemotre are promised 
which ought to contain much Interesting 
matter. One is the reminiscences of Sir Ed 
ward Clarke, journalist, lawyer, and state 
man; the other of the eminent Illustrator 
Walter Crane 

Next month Phillimore & Co. publish the 
Guild Book of = Stratford-upon-Av 
translated and edited by J. Harvey BI n 
It contains lists of admissior to the gulld 
for the 130 years previous to the beginning 
of parish registers 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. are about to 


publish an English translation of Ellen 
Key's Century of the Child which has 
caused so much talk in Sweden and Ge 
many 

KHdgar Prestage is writing a history of 


the first since the 


of Bouterwek’'s about a 


Portuguese literature 


translation hundred 
years ago 

Mott is 
Church at 


the 


Striker 
The 
known 
The 
topographical 


Hopper 
of 
monly 

ed Church 


amount of 


preparing a his 
lle com 
Reform 


larg 


tory Harsenv 


Bloomingdale 


as 


work is to contain a 


and genealogica 


matter, and illustrated with many hitherto 
unprinted views obtained from fami! 
sources 

J. St. Goar of Frankfort has published a 
Stammbuch der Frankfurter Juden, von 
1249-1849; mit einem Plane der Judengas 
by Dr. Alexander Dietz. The work contains 
the history of 625 Jewish families, besides 
much kindred matter 








= 
rt5-4 
Bernard Quaritch, the great bookseller 
ha ed his London establishment to 
, Grafton Stre Yew Bond Street, W 
{ ical scholars, and particularly stu 
len t Hor will be glad to bave the 
hort oir of David Binning Monro 
transl 1, witl light alterations, from a 
t J). Cook Wilson in the Jabresbe 
riecl lie Fortschrit der Klassischen 
\ rthu A nschaft" (the Clarendon 
i’ ) rh rontisplece is a capital photo 
ivure portrait of the late Provost of Oriel 
rbhew it | working table. 
In recording the publication of ‘The 
" m Year-Book" for 1907 (The Mac- 
llan Co.) we need do no more than men- 





n the more important changes and addi 
ons as pointed out by the editors of that 
valuable work The section dealing with 
We \frican British Possessions has 
mn rearranged, while Bolivia and Vene 
uela hay been largely rewritten The 
| ial Co itution and the Persian 
( titu ire included, with other new 
er of 1 ry The sections relating to 
! irmi of the various states have been 
itirely rew ten by Major-Gen. P. J. Mait 
ind, C.B ables and diagrams showing 
the growth of the navies of the world have 
onstructed by Fred T. Jane. In the 
ne tion the United States occupies 
pa the British Empire 399, German 
ind France 95 
rm work {f the Federal Government in 
ind enriching the supply of food 
! im fis! in every tion of th 
| i National Geo 
/ V/ for Ju by the well 
known ichthyologist and deputy commis 
oner of fisheries, Hugh M. Smith. Its spe 
al feature have been the interchange of 
flahe between the Eastern and Western 
parts of the country and the importations 
from foreign lands Among the most note- 
vyorthy achievements are the introduction 
of trout into Colorado, which is now the 
best-stocked State, and the colonization of 
had and striped bass on the Pacific Coast 
rhe contributions of the West to the East 
mainly rainbow trout and the Pacifik 
ilmor He devotes considerable space to 
the n t widely distributed of our fish im 
migran he much abused carp, and com 
mend it for creat economic value 
\mong the objects under consideration are 
he acclimatization of the dwarf salmon, 
pearl and edible oysters from Japan, and 
toilet spong from the Mediterranean. Al 
lied to thi ibject are the notice of Dr 
r Gills monograph on fishes that build 
' f ind take care of their young, and 
me notes on the remarkable habits of 
tain turtles and lizards The illustra 
now the marked feature of the maga 
, of the Bighorn Mountains of Wy 
the wildest Alpine cenery in 
America Dutch and British Guiana. the 
latter being accompanied by Prof Angelo 
i prin entertaining impressions of the 
( ina Wilderness and ite wonderful forest 
r vdn i of women to the graduate 
f tl Johns Hopkins University, by 
! vote of the board of trus 
has aroused no pecial attention 
} the last stronghold to fall, and it 
may be considered that, as regards eduea 
on, the battle begun by Elizabeth BI ck 
vell, and other ardent fighters of her day, 
! now been won As the latest sign of 
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‘The 


the good use which the privileged women 
of to-day are making of their facilities, it 
may be noted that the student taking the 
highest honors this year at Dickinson Col- 


lege is a woman, and that four women out 
of six students got the Phi Beta Kappa 
election 

A comparison of the figures for attend- 
ance at the Asheville conference of the 
American Library Association with those 
of the conference held” at Atlanta eight 
years ago shows a striking growth of in- 
terest in the work. At Atlanta the total 
attendance was 215, and the number of 
delegates representing Southern States 


thirty-four, of which more than a majority 


were from the city of Atlanta itself. Such 
important States as Virginia, Alabama, 
North Carolina, and Florida were uot rep- 
resented by a single delegate. This year 
the total registry of delegates was about 
i115. of which no less than ninety were from 
the South. North Carolina, which eight 
years before had no delegate, was repre- 


sented this year by thirteen. Nineteen dele- 


gates registered from Georgia, giving that 


State sixth place in respect to size of dele- 
placing it above Connecticut, 
Ohio, and Indiana. Ken- 
Atlanta was represented 
had this 
of twelve. 


gation, and 
lowa, 
at 
delegate only, 
total 


Michigan, 
tucky, 


by one 


which 
at year's 


rirerence a 


An interesting exhibition of objects illus- 
trative of Greek and Rom,n life has just 
been opened at the British Museum. It is 
a tentative the aim not 
only to serve an educational purpose, but 
also to aid those who would penetrate the 


experiment with 


| secrets of ancient thought and art which 


| of ancient life 








were so closely interwoven with the threads 
The objects are divided into 
two sections of public and domes- 
tic institutions. In the first, the drama, re- 
ligion and politics, the palestra and thecir- 
cus, and war are represented. In the other 
are to be found children’s toys and games, 
objects showing lessons in reading 
Among these are a 


main 


and 
writing, and painting. 
wax tablet inscribed with a multiplication 
table from 1X1 to 3x10; a potsherd painted 
with a spelling exercise, combination of 
each consonant with each of the vowel 
sounds arranged in order; and a recitation- 
board with six lines of the Iliad, set out 
probably for the pupils to recite in unison 


with the master. There are also dolls, 
dresses, furniture, terracotta boats, etc., 
and two double-cylindered force pumps, 


used for flre-engines, and showing that our 
modern engines have gone but little further 
2,000 years 


in these 


Russian that the Govern- 
ment has practically decided upon the es- 
new university in the 
northwestern of the in the 
Volga districts, preference being shown to 
the 
This 
of a 


papers report 


of a 
part 


tablishment 
empire, 
Woronesh, which makes 
offer of financial assistance. 

the of the 
committee of professors from the 
of Warsaw, the 
ment chiefly concerned 

selection of a proper teaching corps 


the city of 
largest 
proposals 
Russian 
Govern- 


about the 


itep is result 


University and 


is now 


The educational department of the French 
the university 

The 
In the 
35,638 


Government has published 
statistics for the last academic year 
of students enrolled 
universities was 38,197, and of 


making the woman contingent 


whole number 
these 


were 


men, 
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2,559. Of the men, 33,399 were French and 
2,239 foreigners, but more than one-half of 
the women were outsiders, namely, 1,195. 
The total enrolment of foreign students is 
accordingly 3,434, which is a considerable in- 
crease over the proportion some years ago 
this change being doubtlessly the result of 
the systematic agitation started about a 
decade ago for the purpose of attracting 
students from abroad. As a consequence 
the percentage of foreigners in the French 
schools is now about equal to that in the 
German, and in excess of that in other Eu- 
ropean lands. The preponderance of the 
university in Paris is overwhelming, the en- 
rolment being 16,789 atudents. Berlin holds 
no such prominence in Germany, reporting 
less than one-sixth of the total student 


body. The attendance at the other French 
universities is as follows: Lyons 2,736, 


Toulouse, 2,675, Bor¢eaux 2,469, Nancy 1,841, 
Montpellier 1,762, Lille 1,560, Rennes 1,498, 
Aix-Marseilles 1,269, Dijon 966, Poitiers 962, 
Grenoble 896, Caen 814, Besancon 325, and 
Clermont 281. The total enrolment in pro- 
portion to the population is about the same 
as in Germany. 

The Ferienkurse, or vacation lectures, at 
various German universities, introduced in 
recent years, have assumed an especially 
wide scope in Jena. They are announced 
for the 6th to the 17th of August, and this 
year will be divided into six departments, 
viz., natural sciences, pedagogy, psycholo- 
gy, social sciences, theologico-philosophi- 
cal, and languages. The total number 
forty, about one-half being major courses 
of twelve hours each, and the other haif 
minors of six hours. 

The famous Beilage of the Munich Alige- 
meine Zeitung, which for a century and 
more has appeared in large folio form, is 
now modernized and published in octavo 
magazine shape. The former editor, Dr. 
Oskar Bulle, who some months ago had 
severed his connection with this, the best 
general scientific journal in Germany, has 
again become its editor 

Volumes v. and vi. have now appeared of 
A. C. McClurg & Co.’s “Literature of Li- 
braries in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries,” edited by John Cotton Dana and 
Henry W. Kent. One of these contains two 
brief tracts, or letters, of Gabriel Naudé on 
the dispersion of the Mazarin library, 
which he was the learned head. Naudé 
that “moralizing skeptic wearing the mask 
of an erudite,” as Sainte-Beuve called him, 
represented the bookish zeal of the seven 
tenth century, and he writes with genuine 
pathos of the threatened dissipation “of this 
the most beautiful, the best, and the largest 
library which had brought to 
gether in the world, containing, to my own 
knowledge, more than forty thousand vol 
which more than twelve thousand 


is 


of 


ever been 


umes, ot 
were in folio.” The book opens with a 
pleasant sketch of Naudé’s life by Ruth 


Shepard Grannis. The other book contains 
the “Brief Outline of the History of Li 
braries,”” by Justus Lipsius. The transla- 
tion is by John Cotton Dana. We have be 
called attention to the charming 
of little volumes 


Four of the excellent reprints of the Ma- 
lone Society have been sent to us by James 
Burns & Co. of London. Two are in black 
letter: “The Interlude of Johan the Evan- 
gelist’ and “The Interlude of Wealth and 


fore now 


appearance these 
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Health,”’ both from copies found in an Irish 


library in 1906 and bought by the British 
Museum at £195 and £102, respectively 
The originals are followed scrupulously 


with the exception of the letters N and U 
old 
the 
the 
or 


which are often indistinguishable in the 


black letter, and are therefore used by 


of 


“indicavit” 


editors aecording to their judgment 


sense In such words as 


‘iudicavit’’ each lection gives a meaning 
The other two volumes are of later works 
attributed 
the 
oM4 


Alcazar,’ 


one being the 
Robert 


“Orlando Furioso,” 


to Greene and 


of 


reprinted from 
British Museum copy the quarto of i 
“The Battle of 
Peele, reprinted from 
the British Museum and Dyce copies of the 
1594 

Greg, 


the other being 


probably by George 
edition 
WwW 
rious 
the form of 
books are a desirabk 


of 
Ww 
hands, 


The editing has been don 


by with the assistance of va- 


and is intended to reproduc« 


The 
addition to the grow- 


exact the original text 


ing library that is bringing the literature 
of the sixteenth century into the hands of 
scholars throughout the world 

A second volume of selections from the 
Kkowdoin-Temple Papers has been issued 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society 
The rehabilitation of John Temple and his 
appointment as British consul-general is 
one of the features, and he served in that 
capacity while Bowdoin, his father-in-law 
was Governor of Massachusetts. This con- 
nection brings into relief the questions 


of 
were 


trade and impressment of seamen which 


between the countries 
The confiscation 
the 


cause of later proceedings 


discussed two 
of 


Revolution 


before 1800 Temple's 
the 


the 


estate during was 


to recover 


value, and Shays’s Rebellion furnishes an 
incident connected with the financial dis- 
turbance succeeding the war Of special 
value is the series of letters from the 
younger Bowdoin to George W. Erving, 
when on his futile mission to Spain It 
cannot be said that either Bowdoin or 
Erving makes a good showing in this dip- 
lomatic venture, and the ineffectiveness of 
Monroe is again demonstrated So few of 
the personal letters of the men employed 
in these earlier foreign missions have been 
printed, and so incomplete is the pub- 
lished selections from their public dis- 
yatches, that thisvolume is doubly valuable 
It cannot alter the accepted view of the 


negotiations with Spain, but it casts much 
light the of the 
tors, and on the personal incidents, which, 
their 


upon characters negotia- 


petty as they often were, controlled 
conduct. A careful reading of these Bow- 
doin letters will serve to correct any belief 
in the charges brought by Erving 
adopted by Jackson that Quincy 
Adams was deceived by Spain in the trans- 


and 
John 


fer of Florida, or was careless of boun- 
caries in the delicate negotiations which 
ie¢ to the cession The editing of the 


volume is a model of impartiality, and is 
the work of Charles C. Smith. 

It is a pleasure to commend “The Italian 
by W. D. McCrackan (L. C. Page 
The author does not content him- 


Lakes,”’ 
& Co.). 
self with mere descriptions of places and 
scenery, but by brief accounts, sometimes 
biographical, of the many famous persons 
who by residence or travel are associated 
with the lakes, secures for his book a 
genuine human interest. Catullus, the two 
Plinys, Arnold of Brescia, Chevalier Bay- 
ard, Bernadino Luini, Lady Mary Wortley 





| the 
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Mo zu, Goethe, Volta, Donizetti, Man 
zo G baldi, Cavo Ruskin, Giovanni 
Seg i many others who are so 
\“ lifferent in every other gard 
vrane » these page heca wy dwel 
ojourned among the most beautiful 

f 1 wate Passages from the po 
pr e of the lakes also quoted, from 
Catu $ Virgil Dante and = the rest 
t Mr. MeCrackan has overlooked the 
last ne written by a great poet on this 
! rennyson’'s how us out from 
Dy ino, to your Sirmione row Both 
! covers contain the same louble 
page map of the Italian lake-country. But 
ilthough it is quite large enough to In 
clude all the important places, some of the 
tow most prominently treated are not 
to be found on it, notably Pallanza and 
Solferino We have noted a few errors 
On page 2 it is said that “the forest trees 
are of chestnut and walnut et as 
though they were manufactured On pagt 
4 the architect Bramante is called Bra 
bante, and on page 43 Cardinal de’ Medici, 
Cardinal de Medici. The younger Pliny was 
imperial legate in Bithynia and Pontus 
10ot “Bithynia and Pontica’”’ (p. 164). The 
name of the Dante scholar mentioned on 
p. 286 is Tozer, not Tozier The word 
“large-ish,” p. 226, is most objectionable 


In the Italian inscription quoted on page 


312 read dimoro, in place of ‘‘dimoro.” 


The Rev. Alexander Robertson, D.D., who 
writes “Venetian Discourses, Drawn from 
the History, Art, and Customs of Venice” 
(Scribners), is a clergyman who has lived 
long in Venice. His “Discourses’’ are a 
combination of history and homily. An ex- 
ample will suffice: 

I have often been asked if the piles of 
Venice palaces never rot, and so give way 
and require to be renewed. My answer is, 
unless something very abnormal happens, 
never. . . In like manner, the state- 
ments and promises of God's Word never 
fail the believer. 

Dr. Robertson has much information about 
Venice, and his book is beautifully illus- 
trated; but why should any one wish to 
take his Venetian history in sermons? A\l- 
gebra, seismography, and other branches of 
learning are not imparted in religious 


° 


tabloids; why should Venetian history be? 


The year 1891 saw the publication of two 


valuable Introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment, that of Professor Driver, in Eng- 
lish, and Prof. Carl Cornill’s, in German. 
Driver’s work was honored by translation 
into German by Rothstein in 1896, and G. 
H. Box, an English vicar and former 
scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford, has 
now rendered the German treatise into 


English, with the title “Introduction to 


Canonical Books of the Old Testament” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The translation 
is made from the fifth revised edition of 
the German Like its English counter- 
part, Professor Cornill’s work has won gen- 
| eral recognition as a standard manual of 
study, based on thorough research and 
marked by real insight into the literary 
and historical character of the Old Testa 
ment documents Questions of analysis 
authorship, and date are naturally promi 
nent, but in this Introduction one is 
brought further along toward the con 
struction 6f a religious history of Israel, 
which is certainly the object of Old Testa 


ment study, than is the case in some works 
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mm, Du s to t “ 1 tha 
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} ‘ tiff: ‘ 1 ) xt 
rt 1 t ‘ f France hav ent 
years produced a ser if narkal m 
ographs on the } ry of English and othe 
I ler ] ratur t t! latest r 
) fror } oO e, Ma ( t iin 
Ben Jonson: homme et CPuVE (Par 
Hachette) i bulky octavo of 950 page 
y n a nea ‘ na iins high 
indard f 8 i cessors As a 
] xdu ! Jonson work 
f I neh eadet has real 
n t hough x nded and liluted 
beyond the needs of the subject: but ft 
adds | l Oo know ge f Jonso i 
inders 1 ‘ ! powell nd influen is 
a lyr por ind ig the histor il re 
lations of his dran and | work 
M. Ca lain ha il published a t il 
edition of the Dis eri (Par Ha 
chette), in lieu of the Latt ! ! 
formerly required = for the legre f 
docteur éa lettres rhe ures f the Dis 
coveries” are printed t } f f } 
page, thus emphasizing Jonson ndebted 
ness to his classical and ntinental pred 
ee ors; but M. Castelain has } If added 
little though something, to the la a! 
sources ilready ndicated tn Profe 
Schelling’s edition, and to the borrowing 


from Heinsius and other 


continental Lattr 
ists pointed out in Modern Philology. 190 
ji. 451-460 The book contains no other an 
notative material 
An excellent translation of Yosabur 
Takekoshi's “Japanese Rule in Formosa 
with its preface by Baron Shim i Goto 
has been published by Longmans, Green & 
Co The Japanese experiment in Formo 
is of great interes now that reports from 
Korea give a by no mear flattering | 
ture of conditions in that iptured } i 
lom That Japan | being judged as a 
colonizer is the reason for Mr. Takekosh 
book; and, as it is obvious that hy bent 
on making as favorable a showing as p 


sible for his beloved country, his conclu 
sions must be accepted with some reserve 
It is not, after all, Formosa which will 
tell the story, but Korea; and decades 
must elapse before anything like final 
judgment can be passed. Yet, as we point 
ed out recently editorially, the story the 
author tells is altogether favorable to 
Japan, particularly on the financial de 
It really looks as if she would have back 
all the money spent on Formosa by 1910, 


something to make Americans Jealous, 
when they think of the millions squander- 
ed in the Philippine for which no re- 
turn seems possible In such matters as 
railways and roads, telegraphs and tele 
phones, and initation, great progre ha 
been made Order has been established 
© that the proverbial young girl may trav 
el alone, save, of course in the uncivil 
ized part, where force is now being used 
to conquer the natives But it must not 
be overlooked that the Government ha 
derived no little of ita financial rc“ 

from the opium, salt, and camphor mono; 
oll It was quick, however 

lish civil rule ind ; reported to be t 

on a much-needed reform of t! purls 
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her triumphs, and the achievements of her 
members, not only for her own immediate 
benefit but for the broadening and deepen- 
ing of all true science, literature, and art— 
all come within the scope of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia It differs from the general 
encyclopedia in omitting facts and informa- 
tion which have no relation to the Church 
On the other hand, it is exclusively a 
Church encyclopwdia, nor is it limited to 
the ecclesiastical sciences and the doings 
of churchmen It records all that Catholics 
have done, not only in behalf of charity 
and morals, but also for the intellectual 
and artistic development of mankind It 
chronicles what Catholic art educators, 
and men of action have 
in their several provinces 


not 


ists, 
poet Ss, Sclentists, 


achieved 


The Encyclopedia is not meant primarily 


for scholars, and it contains no elaborate 
original contributions, such as appear in 
the “Britannica” or in “Hastings’ Bible 


and in “Cheyne's Encyclopedia 
in- 


Dictionary” 
Biblica”’ 
form the 
with which it deals, it is excellently adapt- 
ed to its end The and 
concise, and as a rule sufficiently elaborate 


but as a work intended to 


general public on the matters 


articles are clear 


without being loaded down with unimpor- 
tant details In the matter of form, in 
fact, many of them are models of what en- 


And while 
they vary greatly in value, as is inevitably 
the case in any work of the kind, the aver- 
informa- 


cyclopedia articles should be 


age is high. As a thesaurus of 
tion touching the rites and ceremonies, the 


beliefs and practices of the Roman Catholic 


Church, the work will undoubtedly prove 
invaluable In this connection such arti- 
cles aw Abbey, Altar, Ambrosian Liturgy, 


Appeals, Asceticism, and the excee dingly 
convenient ones on Abbreviations and Ec- 
clesiastical Addresses, may be particularly 
referred to. The last closes with the sound 
advice, “‘Even, however, with these explana- 
which might have been developed at 
greater length, difficulty may 
sionally occur, in which case it 1s better to 
make a free use of titles of respect, rather 
risk of using enough, 


short due 


tions, 


some occa- 


not 
of what is 


run the 
and of thus falling 
and fitting.” Unfortunately, the 
the article Acolyte was not acquainted with 
Harnack’s work on the Minor Orders, which 
would have kept him from representing the 
office in the usual way as an extension of 


than to 


author of 


the Diaconate. 

Roman Catholic doctrine finds clear ex- 
pression in the articles Adoption, Ab- 
solution, Adoration, and many oltuers 


consider- 
the 


articles there is 
able mediwval theology, but probably 
greatest amount of merely traditional ma- 
terial is to be found in the articles 


taining the lives of various saints. 


In such 


con- 
In some 
reticence is ob- 
instance, in the 
Saint Agnes, in others the old legend- 
ary tales abound. The length and profusion 
of detail of many of the biographical ar- 
are an indication of the popular 
character of the but some of them, 
notably those on the more important popes, 
are exceedingly well done, the one on the 
Alexander VI. being a model of 
treatment. Of course the 


commendable 
for 
but 


of these 


served, as, article on 


ticles 
wor k, 


notorious 
eareful 
articles are 


sane and 


biographical as a rule more 
sympathetic than in Protestant or secular 
the writers do not hesi- 


and weaknesses of 


encylopedias, but 
tate to admit the 
those they describe, on the principle which 
Leo XIII., that 


vices 


one of them quotes from 


“The historian of the church has the duty 
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to dissimulate none of the trials that the 
church has had to suffer from the faults 
of her children, and even at times from 
of her own ministers.”” The article 
of Alva is an excellent ex- 
ample of the general attitude in this re- 
spect. His cruelty and tyranny are set 
forth frankly, and condemned unsparingly, 
while on the other hand he is treated with 
greater than is common in cur- 
rent accounts of his life. Reference may 
also be made to the brief article on the 
English Catholic historian Lord Acton, 
which contains a very just and discrimina- 
ting estimate of his work. 

In addition to matters of specifically 
Catholic the Encyclopedia deals 
also with a wide variety of topics, as the 
from the preface might 
lead us to There occasional 
on subjects which have no dis- 
Catholicism, among 
philosophical one 
those on 


those 
on the Duke 


fairness 


interest, 
passage quoted 
expect. are 
articles 
coverable 
them for 
on AMsthetics, and 
movements and sects, like Arminianism and 
Adventists. Others, though at first sight 
secular in character, are rather 
violently brought into connection with 
Catholicism. Thus an article on the French 
Academy finds its justification in the fact 
that it was founded by a Cardinal and its 
members were all Catholics. The 
medical article Anwsthesia is for the most 
part such as might appear in any general 
encyclopedia, but at the close the following 
practical advice is given for the benefit of 
Catholics: 


relation to 
instance the 


Protestant 


entirely 


early 


It is important therefore that clergymen 
should take due precautions by advising 
the administration of the sacraments be- 
fore anesthesia, even though it may be 
but for a slight operation. Surgeons should 
warn patients of the risks, even though 
they are but slight, sincesthe re-assurance 
from the due performance of Christian du- 
ties will usually make the patient more 
composed and less subject to the influence 
of shock. 


Similarly the article Anatomy is exclusive- 
ly medical, except for the correction of a 
bull 
the 


misapprehension 
of the 
subject. 
rianism 


concerning a papal 
relating to 
Agra- 
the subjects 
as any secular encyclopedia might, but in 
the latter the sympathy of Catholic lead- 
with the 
briefly shown, and in the former the attl- 
tude of the Catholic Church is thus 
terestingly indicated: 


fourteenth 
The 
and 


century 
excellent articles on 


Arbitration treat 


ers principle of arbitration is 


in- 


But though there is discord between revo- 
lutionary agrarianism and_ collectivism, 
they are alike in opposition to the uniform 
teaching and tradition of the Catholic 
Church on the lawfulness of private own- 
ership of income-yielding property whether 
it be named “‘land”’ or “capital.’’ And they 
are alike in opposition to the idea of all 
great statesmen from Solon to Leo XIII, 
namely, flourishing populations of small 
farmers or peasants. 


articles, the 
historical 


Abstinence is treated in two 


one containing an elaborate 


sketch, and the other discussing its phy- 
sical effects. In the latter the following 
passage is perhaps worth quoting: 


The Church has s0 wisely, and with a 
foreknowledge of scientific investigation 
and present proof so accurate as to be al- 
most supernatural, taken all the above 
mentioned conditions into consideration, 
in framing her laws regarding Abstinence, 
that there is not the slightest danger of 
any physical ills accruing to those to whom 
these laws apply. 








June 20, 1967] 
Such an a this, and the 


others on ethical and social questions, are 





an article as and many 


instructive, as showing the wide ramifica- 


tion of Catholic and influence, and 


the degree which 
all parts of the life 
The many elaborate geographical articles 


interest 


to religion enters into 


of a devout Catholic 


also contain a great deal of material suit 
able to a general encyclopedia, and quits 
without religious bearing, but the religious 
conditions of the several places are set 
forth for the most part in an adequate and 
satisfactory way In such articles as 
Africa, Alabama, and Alaska, it is inter- 
esting to see that Protestants are given 
full credit for their work, and no attempt 
is made to contrast it unfavorably with 
that of the Catholics 

Of course, in such a work as this one ex 


* pects to find all specifically religious ques- 


tions Aandled from a Catholic point of 
view, and one would hardly think of going 
to it for radical positions upon Biblical 
or theological matters. At the same me 
most of its Biblical articles are remarkably 
fair, stating the modern critical views and 


giving references to the most important re- 


cent literature, Protestant as well as Cath- 
in reading many 
Biblical with the 


shared by 


olic. One is impressed 


cles besides the 


of « 
and Protestants 


other art 
ground 


Such 


large ommon 


Catholics 


area 


articles as 


Arianism, Apostles’ Creed, Apologetics, and 
for the 


come from the pen of an average 


Agnosticism might most part have 
Protest- 
ant; and if less than full justice is done in 
Catholicism 
The 
unsatisfactory character of such an article 
for 


prejudice, but to a 


radical views, is 


to be particularly blamed for it 


any to 


case 


not 


as Arianism, instance, is not due to 


lack of appreciation of 
contro- 


of 
mer- 


the religious issues involved in the 
fact, 
work of 


its, and when one considers the temptation 


versy. In the general fairness the 


is one its most conspicuous 


to the polemic treatment of many disputed 
to be 


enlightened spirit which 


questions, the editors are warmly 
commended for the 
controls at any rate the greater part of the 
of mod- 


Protestant 


It is noteworthy, view the 
the of 


their lack of partisan- 


work in 


ern tendency on part 


scholars to exhibit 
“Reformation” 
of 


phrases 


ship by avoiding the term 
the- religious 
century, find 
Reformation,” 
Reformation,” “English Reformers,” 
the like, used repeatedly and without 
qualification in a Catholic encyclopedia. 
Another conspicuous merit of the 
is the way in which contributors have 
frained from indulging in theological spec- 
ulation and phantasy. The long 
article Angels is a good illustration of this 


movement 
the 


in referring to 
the 


“Protestant 


sixteenth to 
“Continental 
and 
any 


work 


re- 


religious 


The subject furnished the Fathers and 
schouvlmen with a capital opportunity for 
the play of religious imagination, but the 


article in the encyclope@wdia ‘s strictly his- 
torical, giving the Biblical, 
mediwval views with no attempt to defend 
the belief in angels, or to make devotional 
and homiletic of them. 
it may be said that though this important 
work has chief for 
Catholics it contains a great deal of inter- 


patristic, and 


use In conclusion, 


value and significance 
est to every intelligent man,and,so far as it 
is used by non-Catholics, must contribute to 
the correcting of and 
the breaking down of existing prejudices 


erroneous opinions 
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The Disciple of a Saint Reing the Image 

nary Biography of Raniero di Lando 

lej Pagliaresi. By Vida D. Scudder. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co 

This historical novel, dealing with he 
life and times of St. Catherine of S.ena 
is a noteworthy success in a most dificult 
form of writing The hero, Raniero di 
Landoccio dei Pagliaresi, was actually a 
disciple of St. Catherine and the first of 
her secretaries in point of Highly ed 
ucated, contemplative, and having a «ds 
cided turn for poetry, he was oppressed by 


a sense 


of the political and religious evils 


of the age His disposition, in short, was 
of the Hamlet type. St. Catherine's glowing 
energy and strength of purpose, interrupted 
though they often were by her visions and 
trances, inspired her young disciple with 
the motive power which in himself he lack 
ed. But being sent in advance of his spirit 

ual mother to Avignon, he comes under the 
spell of the rationalizing Pagan Revival 
which then, just after the death of Petrarch 
was at the beginning of its still unended 
career. By the time that Catherine arrives 
in the papal city, he is ready to ery out 
that fourteen centuries of Christianity have 
been a failure. “Behold the Church! he 
says. “The good within her fold are weak 

they dream or acquiesce. Only the bad are 
strong.”’ And of all the forms of God, pre 

sented to his inward sight in his moods of 
poetic exaltation, not one was in the like 

ness of the Cross. 

Catherine sees, hears, and understands 
After the departure from Avignon he is 
healed of a bodily illness by her interces- 
Sion, and is gradually restored in faith. For 
his besetting mental ailment, which she 
calls “confusion of mind,” she prescribes 
work while she lives, and at her death 
leaves a message bidding him become a 
hermit. The event proved that her spiritual 


insight did not fail her in divining the cure 
he needed 


In acts of penitence and devo 
tion, in fasting and prayer, wherein. even 
more than in his active life, he shared the 
world’s struggles and sorrows, he found a 
constructive faith and final repose 

At a time when there exists in the Angll 
can Church a strong Romanizing party 
when so eminent a scholar as Professor 


Briggs concedes inany of the Roman claims 
it is interesting to observe that the chief pre 
of the of this is 
te uphold the main contentions of Catholi« 
loctrine “Woe to the Church,” 
of Neri’s refle: 
after he has entered into the hermit’s life 
‘woe to the Church 


occupation author novel 


and practice 


thus she reports one tions 


when such meditations 
of 
ence of God should be forgotten by her chil 
aon.” .. + “Me 


should cease, when the practice the pres 


and his comrade contem 


platives scattered over Christendom wer 
helping to preserve for the whole race its 
most precious treasure, to transmit to 
ages unborn the consciousness of the Tran 
scendent God."”” Again, we are told that 
“the earth was to him no finality on the 
one hand, no illusion on the other, but 
image or sacrament of the Unseen Com 
pare with this Newman's statement in the 
first chapter of the “Apologia’’ 

The very idea of an analogy between the 
separate works of God leads to the con 
clusion that the system which of less 
importance [that is, the material universe] 


is economically or sacramentally connected 
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Herman 


of 
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in the preface of th 
he 


character 


has been called a se 


but 
of “Typee” 


his flavor is not 1 author 


he is ivacious, mo 


humorous, less literary re is an en 


shamelessness 
sket« 


grammat 


Raging 


nt 


presen confes tha 


of the book has 


three 


hes, where 1e8 


the ical 


been summarily damned by clergy 


lady novelist 
thi 
publisher's 
do his best 
been wise 
had the discretion 


and a 


barrister, 
he 


his 


one 


therefore has own himseil 
mercy of 
asked him to 


has, it 


and that 
reads T 


That 


upon the 


and haa 


gentleman seems 


loing his wors he has 


or the fortune to allow author certain 


rregularities which pleasantly distinguish 


him from the painful bookman Such a 


writer invulnerable because he so che 


fully barea his bosom Doubtless there 


little to be said for these casual and ga 
rulous sketche except that they are un 
isually readable 

Veedles and Pina By Justin H. MeCarthy 

New York Harper & Bros 

Mr. McCarthy again takes Francola Vil 
lon as his hero; Louis the Eleventh is ca 
for the villain, with Oliver le Daim and 
Tristan in the background, and alterna 
choruses of starving peasants and arrogant 
nobles So far, all is according to history 
and Quentin Durward But ! Nov 
els of this type, even when manufacture 
with so admirable a skill as Mr. MeCar 
thy’s, are hardly pabulum for adults I 
takes Mr. Hewlett’s talent to write set 1s 
historical novela, and Mr. McCarthy doves 
not in the least resemble Mr. Hewlett. Con 
sequently, what extraordinary confusio 
will arise in the adolescent mind If, af 
browsing upon this Francois t should 
later meet Mr. Stevenson's more truthful 


married 


Mr 
to Katharine de 


McCarthy's Villon is 


Vaucelles, reincar 


: ’ 
version 
nated as 


a remarkably disagreeable heiress of bigh 











the lmpre 
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on he rt 


degree Under every temptat 
mains a peerless husband, and ends by re 
mquering her affection n spite of fre 
quently talking like an Ka Side agitato 
In fa Mr. MeCarthy presen Villon 
! light « t pert ly monogamous Shel 
\ Apa 1 t? ymewhat trying ple 
f gina »*k ha m mov: 
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p a Lite n ntury conserva 
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ke 1 wort) if ynsideration than 
ld ! If n somewha rivial 
Tie Princess Vieginia. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson New York McClure, Phil 
lips & Co 
Not o go behind 1840, the prince or 
princess of a vague kingdom (the kind de- 
fined by Stevenson as bounded by the 
(rand Duchy of Gérolsteiu and the sea 
ports of Bohemia) may trace their geneal 
Ts omewhat thus—Alfred de Musset 
George Meredith's “Harry Richmond,” 
Daudet’s “Les Rois en Exile,” “Prince Ot- 
“Majesty,”” by Louis Couperus “Her 
Majesty” (by some one else), Zenda (and 
dynasty), Henry Harland’s enchanting 
layers All,” Anthony Hope's own bril- 
liant The King’s Mirror.” Then came 
vhat might be termed universal Zenda 
ind-water, and now the deluge! By this 
meant the whole brewing of inexpress! 
bly childish productions, of which “The 
i’rincess Virginia’ is a fair specimen. No 
notors in this, but a manner so glib and 
facile that it resembles nothing so much as 
the swift revolutions of a new front wheel, 
when the tlesman turns a bicycle upside 
lown and gives a twirl to prove the 
smooth perfection of its ball-bearings 
There is the same near approach to per 
petual motion, and the same lack of arriv- 
ng rhere really must be a close season 
princesses, for ten long years, or at 
east till the present mould is broken, and 
omebody makes a new one by hand 
he Story of a Pathfindes By P. Deming 


Hoston: Houghton, Mifin & Co 
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Morals in Evolution: A Study in Compara- 
tive Ethics. By L. T. Hobhouse. 2 vols 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $5 net. 


Whether and how ethical conduct and 
theory have advanced in the world—this is 
the question discussed by Mr. Hobhouse; 
the subject, sufficiently large and compli- 
cated, is treated by him in a and 
broad way. LEthics, he holds, is the prod- 
uct of man’s experience and reflection—a 
thoroughly human creation; and human 
morality is as blind and imperfect as man 
himself. The central point of ethics is 
the idea of the good; but the good is not a 
fixed thing, it is constantly changing in 
practice, and if an ideal is conceived, it is 
determined by present conditions and is 
subject to change. The actual moral con- 
duct of men is based on the whole of hu- 
man character: on sympathy and antipathy, 
love and hate, self-abnegation and self-as- 
sertion—in a word, on all man’s diverse and 
warring instincts and all customs and insti- 
organization 
by a 


Sane 


tutions and forms of social 
The author begins his discussion 
sketch of the stages of organization, pass- 
ing from rudimentary forms (as in the 
Veddahs of Ceylon and the Yahgans of 
Tierra del Fuego) to spontaneous growths 
resting on ties of blood kinship (in clans 
and tribes), thence to the firmer union con- 
trolled by authority (kings), and finally to 
the conception of citizenship and the mod- 
ern and through stages he 
traces the development of the ideas of law 


state; those 


and justice, marriage, the position of wo- 
men, relations between communities (meth- 


ods of warfare, treatment of prisoners), 
class relations (slavery, caste, serfdom), 
property and poverty (provision for the 
poor) All these points are treated at 
length, with illustrations from various peo- 
ples and periods The evolution of civil- 
ized justice, for example, is followed 
through early limited punishments, pri- 


all these with- 
out a sense of moral responsibility—to the 
time when society begins to investigate, at 


vate vengeance, blood feuds 


first in a very simple way, and to consider 
the relation of crime to the public welfare 
The ethical this 
long process is the reconciliation of social 
duty and personal right, two opposed in- 
stincts; and relative harmony is attained 
only after much clashing many ad- 
vances and retrogressions 

The more important part of Mr. Hob- 
house's work is the discussion of the growth 
of ethical While not denying that 
may moral early 
avage life, he points out that the grounds 
and sanctions of morality are then almost 


fundamental question in 


and 


theory. 


here be elements in 


entirely magical; in a violation of taboo, 
for instance, the punishment is magically 
attached to the act; breaches of custom 


incur the anger of spirits or gods, and pun- 
by non-moral means. 
supernatural sanctions 


ishment is averted 
The of 
continues into the higher religions, but in 
them an ideal of character is established, a 
good ethical standard is reached, the law of 
love is announced, Buddhism and 
Christianity, self-seeking is repressed, the 
em- 


conception 


as if 


qualities are 


self-abnegation of 


constructive 
phasized; but the 
Buddhism and Christianity, as in the Ser- 
the Mount, bas been set aside by 
necessities of society. Monotheism 


socially 


mon on 
the 


has been ethically effective tn unifying the 
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world and identifying God with the good; 
but, the author adds, it has raised a per- 
plexing problem of evil, and, what is 
worse, has introduced the morally per- 
nicious antithesis of natural and super- 
natural. We may note in passing that Hob- 
house appears also to refer to monotheism 
the asceticism that issues from the con- 
ception of the antagonism between flesh 
and spirit. Monotheism, however, is not al- 
ways accompanied by asceticism—never in 
purely Semitic religions, Judaism, Arabian 
Mohammedanism; only in Indian systems, 
in forms of Mohammedanism in Persia and 
Africa affected by India; in Christianity; 
and perhaps in late Egyptian cults. The 
origin of asceticism is too large a subject 
to be considered here, but clearly it is 
not merely a matter of theistic creed. But 
to return to Mr. Hobhouse’s argument: The 
break of ethical theory with supernatural- 
ism, which, of course, does not mean a 
break with religion, if traced by him 
through certain forms of ethical idealism 
that arise by reflection on experience (Con- 
fucius, Mencius), and through the move- 
ment of philosophic analysis of the mind 
and its conceptions (Plato, Aristotle), to the 
modern view of the law of nature; that is, 
the recognition of the claims of personal- 
ity, and “the conception of Mind in Human- 
ity developing towards a conscious realiza- 
tion of its own powers of growth as the 
central principle of Ethics.” The advance of 
thought to self-knowledge is paralleled in a 
general way by the advance of the ethical 
consciousness to the conviction that it has 
arisen out of the conditions under which 
mind evolves. As to how far society will 
accept and be shaped by this view, Mr. Hob- 
house, realizing our ignorance of the laws 
of mental growth, declines to express an 
opinion. But, he concludes, if this concep- 
tion of the dominance of mind in human de- 
velopment be true: 


It is the germ of a religion and an ethics 
which are as far removed from material- 
ism as from the optimistic teleology of the 
metaphysician or the half-naive creeds of 
the churches. It gives a meaning to hu- 
man effort as neither the pawn of an over- 
ruling Providence nor the sport of blind 
force. It is a message of hope to the world, 
of suffering lessened and strife assuaged, 
not by fleeing from reason to the bosom 
of faith, but by the increasing rational 
control of things by that collective wis- 
dom, the ks fvvds Adyos, which is all that 
we directly know of the Divine. 


The central point of Mr. Hobhouse’s ex- 
position, that human ethics, including all 
customs, rules, institutions, and ideals, is 
a creation of the human mind is fully 
borne out by experience and reflection. It 
does not exclude the supposition of a divine 
element in human life; it only assumes that 
the divine is known only through its mani- 
festations in the world. This view is not 
new, nor is there much that can be called 
positively new in these volumes. But the 
picture given of human ethical progress, 
the attempt to show the nature of the pro- 
which is in theory rather than in 
practice, the conception of humanity as 
morally self-centred and self-evolving, and 
the demonstration of the validity of faith 
in man—these things are brought out with 
noteworthy lucidity and force. The crit!- 
ciam of customs and of systems of religion 
and of ethies is generally sound; the part 
played by the higher religions in supporting 
moral rules is recognized. The whole dis- 


gress, 
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cussion is marked by good sense, and the 
careful collection of data will be very use- 
ful to the student of ethics. 


Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2 net 
zaribaldi has found eulogists, detractors, 

and chroniclers by the score, but not until 

now an historian; his personality was to» 
baffling. In him the Italians of the Risor 
gimento and their friends In foreign lands 
could see nothing but the hero; while thr 
few serious historical students 
dealt with him have perhaps deduced 
obvious the long 
his failures and the inadequacy of his in 
tellectual equipment; as Mr. Trevelyan ad- 
mits he had the brains of an ox, and often 
enough showed it. The great merit of this 

book is that it blends these contrasting a:;- 

pects into a satisfying historical statement 

based on careful and minute research 
while a cool critic may think that the note 
of admiration is at times rather strong, it 
must be admitted that the subject is 
one of great difficulty, and that the author 
is of the highest competence 

The book divides easily into three parts 
and the interest steadily grows, culminating 

The early life of Gari- 


who have 
to) 


conclusions from list of 


and 


also 


in the last chapters 





baldi, his arrival in Italy during the war 
of 1848, and the events previous to his 
reaching Rome in 1849, are first briefly 
sketched. Then follows a description of the 
struggle against the French under Oudi 
not, as to which one general criticism may 


be urged, that it leaves the reader too much 


under the impression that the population 
of Rome was behind Mazzini’s republic 
There were a few moments of enthusiasm 
doubtless, but the last struggle was on 


of a very small body of patriots who wer 


mostly north Italians and foreigners, whils 


the population of Rome was either apa 
thetic or hoping for the success of the 
French and the return of the Pop It is 
in the third part, however, that Mr. Trevel 
yan is quite at his best, for there the in- 
terest is never diverted by political con 
siderations from the human tragedy that 


the hero's 

From captured Rome 
with 4,000 men to fight his way through th« 
Venice, Manin still 


flag of Italian independence 


haunts footsteps 


Garibaldi attempted 
peninsula to where 
kept flying 
He 


terity 


the 
twist 
through the 
Marino, where, hemmed in by 
followers laid 
however, with 
marked 


turned and ed with guerrilla dex 


Apennines as far as 8 
Austrian col- 
down their 


his 
men 


arms 

Anita 
whom 
for 


and push 


umns, his 
He 
and 


there 


wife 
for 
rush 


himself, 
a handful of 
be 
the coast, seized fishing vessels, 
for 


Austrian 


could no mercy, made a 


ed out Venice. All were caught by th 
and 
died in 


alone 


driven ashore 
Garibaldi 
Garibaldi 


after 


gunboats or 
Anita 


farmhouse 


close to Ravenna 


a sheltering 


with one follower, escaped, nearly in 
credible adventures 

Mr. Trevelyan’s work has been 
oughly done that his details ars 
little criticism. It may th 


ed, however, whether the hopeicss defence 


thor 
open to 


sO 


very question 
of Rome by the republicans had as great 
an effect as an example and stimulus for 
Italian The 
waves of patriotism had been lashed into 
a storm long before the Roman republic 


nationalism is suggested 


as 





Nation. 


was proclaimed, and Cavour’s subsequent 
policy and achievement were not affected 
by what happened on the Janiculum in the 
ng of 1849. At page 95 two statements 
may be queried: that Mazzini would under 
any have sent Garibaldi 
north to help Charles Albert, and that the 
King denounced the 
of Ss reasons state 
Al be for the N 
campaign for the plain reason thii he pre 
ferred facing defeat at the hands of 
detzky to a republican revolution at Turin 
In several the 
that Louis Napoleon was a 
a strict this highly 
and it was always denied by 
and his family. Again, the policy 
Napoleon 


‘The 


spr 
circumstances 


of Sardinia armistice 


for the 
lrew h 


ilasco Charles 


sword 


Ra 


places statement is made 
Cart 

Improbable 
the Emperor 
of Lou's 
since 
dif- 
he 
during the 


Pro- 


sense is 


receives justice, 
for the 


Paris; 


searcely 


insufficient allowance is made 


ficulties labored under in 
far free 
first few months of his 
fessor Bourgeois’s “‘Rome et Napoleon III.,’ 
recently reviewed in our columns, appeared 
doubtless for Mr. Trevelyan to 
utilize At page 235 the suggestion that 
the scaffold was used by the 
Papal Government is altogether misleading 
lefending far from 
admirable administration, must ad 
mit that the scaffold formed no part of his 
It may also be doubted whether 


he 


was from a agent 


presidency. 


too late 


restored 
Antonelli’s 


without 


one 


methods. 
the impression given of the action of the 
French army of occupation not unfair; 
there can be no question but that the 
whole Oudinot and the French command- 
ers showed great forbearance and human- 
In the bibliography we miss among 
capital works the British Parliamentary 
Papers of 1849 and Helfert’s ani Gennarel 
li’s accounts of the condition of the Papal 

These blemishes are slight, and 
as one could expect to find 
work of this size. It should be 
that the maps are excellent and the 
trations of considerable interest. 

One last point remains to be dealt with 
The style of the book, although somewhat 
suggestive of the Meredithian and Swin- 
burnian enthusiasms of half a century ago, 
is on a very high level. At its best, as in 
the introductory chapter, it rhythm 
charm, deftness of construction, and eleva 
tion. But style of this character, of which 
emotion of the noblest sort is the inspira- 


is 
on 


ity 


States. 
in a 
added 
illus- 


as few 


hag 


tion, is difficult to sustain in long-contin- 
ued historical narrative, if for to better 
reason than that in the chain of history 
the golden links are few. It is when he 
enters into communion with the soul of his 
hero that Mr. Trevelyan is at his best, and 
that is to say that he excels at a point 
where even the greatest historians hav 
failed 

Heinrich Heine: Auch ein Denkmal Von 


Adolf Bartels. New York: G. E. Stechert 
& Co 
It is a matter of regret that the incen 


ve to Bartels’s biographical study should 


have been the proposal to erect a monu- 
to the poet, for in opposing the mov: 
practically th 
ing, ha 
ard 


In 


ment 


ment (now crowned w Buc 


) the historian, usually discern 


ce SB 
Semit 
try 
committee's 


to his anti ism 


alike 


declaration 


given free rein 


condemned poet and 
flamed the 


“Every German maiden sings his songs, and 


por 


at 











HOY 


yet he has no monument in Germany 
Bartel forgets that Hauptmann (wl 
genius he himself has honored in a special 
volume) and Haeckel signed the call fo 
funds, and frets because four of the com 
mittee of nine are Jews and the fifth is t! 
wife of a Jew. In nearly four hundred pag 
! continues the flaying begun years ago 
1 his Geschichte der deutschen Lit i 
rhe criticism recalls the appearance 
Xanthippus’s Was linket Euch um 
H when, In 1888, an effort was mad 
» provide a monument to the Jewish sing 
Germany, except that with Bartels eve 
onger prejudice pervades every page 
from his first regret that the German Gov 


ronment had not compelled Heine to retain 


hic real name, Chajjim Buickeberg, to h 
closing exhortation Los von Heine! 
Boden mit ihm! The book presents consid 
erable that is new, but its force lies in 
the effective summary of Heine's short 
comings, in the vast amount of citation 
from letters, notes, diaries, stray poems 
and newspaper squibs, accusing and co 
victing the poet of falsehood, immoral 
treachery to country and friend, and va 
ity It is when Bartels discusses 
works of Heine that he runs to greatest ex 


ss, and gifted poetand prose writer thoug 


he be, he is little likely to gather a follow 
ng Unfortunately, as is so often the ca 
w.th German books, these extensive data 
are not accompanied by an index 
Beginning with Heine's life, Bartels re 
views the various incidents, and finall 
comes to the conclusion 
Heine never felt as a German, but al 
ways as a Jew When he calls himself 
Germa! it is either comedy or becau 
as a Jew composing in the German lat 
guace, he could not and dared not tea 
asunder the bond that joined him to Ge 
man culture Heine's love of country, also 
hich frequently Appears genuine i 
love for the German Fatherland, but all 
only Jewish family feeling, which is natur 
ly connected with certa memort of 
] ice 
Bartels next considers He t Po 
nl Maker of His Fam examining ? 
peems and prose in great detail, a 1 
cussing his relation to contemy r 
raking up his promise mad n tl I 
roduction that he would show that Hi 
was neither a grea poet no t? a 
lyrist after Goeth he charg that If 
wrote many of th pub he i 
ments of his works, puffing him f 
ordinately und that by h wide ! 
verse as 
Ich bin ein deutscher Dichter 
Bekannt im deutschen Land 

he created a false impre m of | 
value AS a matter of fact, Ba 
tinues, Heine often makes gro bilund 
(grobe Schnitzer) in the use of Germa 
and “at heart German | and a " 
strange language to Heine, so fa " he 
learns to master it There is nothing new 


in his temperament not found already mor 


highly developed in Byron; he does nothing 


that Goethe, Tieck, Brentano, and oth 
have not done before him; he is not a | 

but a poet-virtuoso, and “of quit i f 
ferent kind from our great German ly 

He is a writer who does not ow is 
ndebledne to h predece 7 ind 
temporaries, but who appropriat t 

from their ware The much-praised sonnet 
to bh mother conta hu at 

but is no more poetical than m verses 











STO 


from mediocre poets Bar 


most 


In the “Lorelei 
Aristall do 


no as 


he 


Bus lyriache: 


tels 
the last 
thinks 


and 


Germans; finds strophe 


of a 


mu 


abominable and that the idea 
hair 
He 
Belsazer, 
of He 


his wor 


golden comb” golden 


appeal especially to a Jew! praises 
regard 
bal 
ks, but 
Herder 


balladisis 


Die Grenadiere and 


most ine 8 


of 


nz them, as well as 


lad imong the best 


all of the 
tish 


ng n es of 





English 

the 
ill 

that 


the Scot and 


high value on Traum 
bilder and thinks 
Heine a 
rather as a 
ched hi 


Many 


ho 
afte! only as 


and 
Licderdichter 


that 
as a lyt 
he 
Heim 


i lyrist is poet 


has 
t point, as Die 


highe in 


of these songs, however! 
Fischermad 
Miller 


incredi 


schones 
Wilhelm 


Trine” is 


Du 
of 


4A Tne 


ural 


uite unnat 
vis one 
ein 
sentimental and really involuntarily 
Du 


ot 


Blume has 


Du 


comical” bist wie eine 


he beauty simplicity, whereas hast 


tolerably 
of 


rits 


Diamanten und Perlen” is amus 


suggestive Jewish 
He 


ntain 


nevertheless 
Whatever 
Bartels 


Wha one | a“ 


nz. but 


cheek ne m as a 


his tition 


propo 
also a 


versifier ma 


that is 


man 


por 
With 


man 


the ition of the 


to find 


proverbial di 


Spo 
of everything [ 

Bartels 

Eichendorff 
borbilder of 
work 
rhe 
nery 


of 


er the source 

in 
and 
the 
the 


deset ip 


to dig a well! sees 


Paul 
Irv 


necessary 
Kerner 
the 


Sterne, Jean 


Washington ing 


regards this as 
of Heine 
the natural see 
ive for the m« 
the Brocken, could 


Black Forest 


Harzreine and 


least harml« 


tier howevetl of is of 


linary, and ntion uch 


landmart i be as well 


the or Thuringia 


applied to 
the 


Nordeney is more prosak than 


that Heine wi 
omething had 


whland Kin 


Harzreise ind show 


nothing to say 


Win 


to iy but 


Deut ermarchen 


tt 
i Germany 


Bartels 


himself in ing 


conclusion 


ime excels 


and the Germans In 


the Jews to 
that if 
erected it 


Heinrich 


that one cannot expect 


Heine 


admit 
but the 
propose a 


suggests 

be 

eription 
Dichter 
Juden 


iv up 
monume 
shail 


ihe 


nt is to 


contain in 


lhrom und Vor 


Thie 


ime grossaen 


hampfes deutschen 


af and 


h 2 


SONGS 
Wel 
Publishing 


lreaasury lriah 
Edited by Charles 
York rhe 


She diolden 


Dodge 


Meleager's 
should 
but it 
of Irish 
Palgrave's 


ew but those rose 
o describe Sappho'’s poetry 
of 
uimitted 
the 


work 


lim volurne 


motto every anthologist 


selection 


of 


punt be that a 


made in apirit or 


ller-Couch could be contained in 
realize 
Irish 


first 


of 


Few pe ople 


the to an 


the 


period 
Meleager 
ntury ft ‘ he 
could 
the 


open 
when, in 
wove his Garland 


ireek nearly even 
Greek 


the 


ransack 
of 
umes in 
Quiller 
Verse 
nturtes 
before 
eighteenth 


the 


iu ” 
lyric 
Gold 
for 
ranged 
he 
us 


enturte for flowers 
rave fo h two Vv 
Serte and Couch 


Book 


and at 


‘ Treasury 


he Oxford of English 
half 

the volume 
of the 


them 


er ix 
earliest poeta in 
close 


of 


teenth 


tte from the cen 
tury the 
of the 
work we 


lo 


best from middle 


nine From one century's 


cannot expect an anthology that 


would Ireland 


justice 


quite 


The 


| Half a 


Nation. 


lozen collections of Irish poetry 
have already appeared, but none com- 
Welsh’s. The of 
its predecessors was the “Treasury of Irish 
Brooke and Rolleston, publish- 

It half the 
work, distinct 


so 
prehensive as Mr best 
Poetry 
| ed 


41Ze 


by 


seven is about 


of 


years ago 


and has 


the 


the present 
be- 
Mr. 
his strictly 
This ignore the 
that should be added to 
to 


advantages of arrangement poets 


ing placed in chronologically. 
Welsh 
alphabetical 


groups 


has arranged poets in 


order is to 





historic interest 


collection, and 
the 
For 


who 


miscellaneous 

for the 
Irish 

the 


uch a 


| obscure reader successive 


of the 


poets of 


phase poetry instance, 


Irish Natior wrote pa- 
in the 
Isolat- 
they and their problems and grievances 
The of 
of whom Mr. Yeats the 
are the hope of Irish poetry 
The effect of their 
they are 


have little significance 


verse hostile to England 


forties, should be grouped together 


ed 


are almost unintelligible poets 


Young Ireland, 18 


central figure 


of the 


| 
| 
| 


future move- 


is lost when separated by 


30 many names that 
place by 
of the 


removed 


their 
third 
hardly 
classed with 


now, and will never retain 


At 
here 


merit least one 
ed 


or 


force of 


poems collec are 


from can only be 


Moor Ss 


doggerel, 


thinnest of Tom 


the 
English 
in 


that, 
scruple 


observed while 
do to 


collections Irish poets such as Yeats 


It be 


anthologists 


is 
not include 

their 
or Goldsmith or Moore, Irish editors, whose 
their field 
shown a 
of 


well 


as was more 
proper pride in 
birth. Mr 


further 


need was greater 


| restricted, have 


all Irish 


would 


gnoring not 
Welsh 
his 


collectors 


have done to £0 


than 


lish 


predecessors and to resign to Eng- 
Wilde five 
do not a single 
of 
whole-heart- 
false 
the 


Oscar whose 


included here contain 
Irish 
Imperatr 
of 
of the griefs of 
In 
Wilde's) 


reproaches 


} poems 
allu 
them 
ed 


to while one 
Ave 

panegyrik 
full 


patriot 


ion interests 


ix, is a 


England, a note in 
and 
his 


laments 


pages exile 


| the 


mother's 


0 


strong contrast are 


(Lady passionate 
England 
of Greek 

sagas, and 


of 


for Erin and against 


h Irish 
poetry are set 
it is from that 
| 
T 


roots of 


des pest as 


national 
of 


in the 


fountain legends 


Things done long ago and ill done, 


rish the future draw 


ir inspira 


that poets must in 


ion and allusions, if they are 
like Wilde, 
That 


Mangan 


tl 


to count as more than imitators 


ish poetic tradition was 


by and 
the last 
Ireland 
Th pitfall 
indicated to them 
that it will be 
of Mr. Yeats 


the smoke of 


first Ferguson 


in the middle of cen and the 


of 


ury 
but following 
of 


often 


Young 
example mysticisra 


been 30 by the 


on 
if 


dreams” ob 


critics sheer perversity 


part 
! ’ 
‘ 


and his friends 


they their 
ill 


auly 


but a few mysti« 


of 


cure from 


be their vision 


interpret those great sagas whic? 


mo of us know » imperfectly, in such 


ome the 
id of 


that they will b common 


of 


for a 


property the world inat« being ré« 


the mori- 
Irish 


made 


few antiquaries 
of the 
Greek 


dim figures of the herolk 


erved 


| bund traditions very aged 


Homer and the tragedians out 


| of the 
| 
Achilles 


real 


saga, Helen, 


the rest “forms 
That 
Gaeli 
Naisi 


precise 


(Edipus, 


more than living man.” is what 





poets who adore the tradition 


do 
that 


dre, 


Deir- 


story 


for Cuchullin and and 


Irish Helen 


whose 
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is still so vague to most educated readers 


As it is, their names in beautiful verse 
give a slight shock as of a barbarism. 

Mr Welsh might have included more 
translations from the Irish. He omits that 
wonderful Aran ballad, “The Grief of a 
Girl's Heart,’”’ whose intensity, even in 
Lady Gregory's prose translation, makes 


nearly all the love-songs in these volume: 
seem thin and pale: 

It is late last night the dog was speaking 
of you; the snipe was speaking of you in 
her deep marsh. It is you are the lonely 
bird through the woods. It was on Sunday 
I gave my love to you; the Sunday that 
last before Easter Sunday. And myself oa 
my knees reading the Passion; and my two 
giving love to you forever. 


Theocritus is not more 
sionate and outspoken. Mr. Welsh 
the translation 


is 


eyes 
pas- 
should 
of that 
above 


Simetha in 
included also 
“Lament for Ireland 
so much of the Irish poetry of discourag:- 
ment: 

I do 
That 
But 
or 


have 


which rises 


sky 
Gael, 


of anything under the 
or favorable to the 
that need brings 
blows the harbour 
away 


net know 
is friendly 
only the 
the wind 
The ship that 
And there is 

with us, 
increase 


our us to 


to 


sea 
that 
is 


Ireland; 
reconciled 


bearing us from 


reason that these are 


we the sea with our tears, 


the 


For 
And 

How different is Irish from English poet- 
ic inspiration is shown on every page. Eng- 
land has never needed, like Ireland, and for 

of de- 
country 


wandering wind with our sighs 


a time Scotland, to sound the note 
fiant grief of 


deep: ned by a passionate pity for her sor- 


or display a love 


rows. What one misses most in Irish poet- 
ry is the true Tyrtwan note Even the 
fierce glee over the defeat of the English 


at Fontenoy, where the Irish fought on the 
French side 


On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the sun, 

With bloody plumes the Irish stand—the field Is 
fought and won 

is still the brief triumph of the outlawe 

exile, and the griefs of exile, dura fuga, 

overpower the strain of victory. That im- 


passioned love of a soil so often thankless, 


a true mater serera, is a thing that even 


Irish poets have wondered at: 
ungentle mother 
felt a 


"Tis though her sens for that 


Knew a 
pains. 


as 


mother's tenderness, mother's 


her of natur 
love of country has 


have school 
far the 
overpowered the Wordsworthian delight 


mere contemplation, just as the most pas- 


Ireland may 


but 


yet 


poets, so 


sionate Irish love-songs are addressed, not 
individuals, but to Dark Rosaleen, 
the Rose of the World, or some other of the 
figures by which they signify Erin, the true 
of all their longings. 


to or 


love 


Indiscreet Letters from Peking. Edited by 


B. L. Putnam Weale. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 2 net. 

The Truce in the East and Ita Aftermath. 
By B. L. Putnam Weale. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50 net 
Why Letters or why Indiscreet is not 


quite apparent, in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Weale's story of the Boxer upheaval of 1900 
and of the siege of the foreign legations is 
told in the form of a diary by a suppositi- 
tious attaché of one of the threatened 
gations, and contains unpleasant reflections 
on the wisdom and courage of the leading 
elder diplomats in face of a tremendous 
crisis. But after all it is only natural that 
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the sudden uprising of a traditionally sub- 


missive population should have taken the 
little European colony in Peking by sur- 
prise; that something like panic should 
have resulted; that the young men should 
have chafed for instant action while the 
old men found it difficult to abandon at 
once the roundabout methods of their trade 


or to forget at once the suspicions and jeal- 
ousies which in peaceful times it was their 


business to foment in the capital of the 
Celestial Empire. As for the device of a 
participant in and observer of the siege 
recording the progress of events from day 
to day, the reader is quite ready to take 
it at its worth, or, if Mr. Weale positively 
insists, to let himself be deceived, in view 


of the interest and unquestionable truth of 
a vividly dramatic narrative 

Vivid 
account 
often the author 
ently after his effect 
after all easy enough to depict 


or 


and remarkably good reading the 


is almost throughout, although too 


or editor strives too pat- 
Scenes of horror are 
“col 


the 


and 


almost spontaneously from 


On 


rises 


very subject the other hand, there are 


passages of gripping description whose suc 


cess proceeds from their sincere simplicity. 
Our diplomat has a sympathetic eye for 
crowds His picture of a panic-stricken 
mob of Chinese non-combatants fleeing 
from the city at the beginning of hostili- 
ties, is stirring Better still, in fact, the 
best thing in the book, is the vision of an- 
other crowd, which the historian, hidden 
behind some ruined barricade, watches 
streaming out of the pink walls of the For 
bidden City, when the guns of the relief ex 
pedition begin to be heard in the capital 


He there the despatr of a 


peace-loving people 


catches per fectly 


which, awakening from 


a temporary obsession of blood madness 
feels the terrible retribution of the whit« 
man advancing upon them,and flees without 
great hope of escape The spoliation of 
the city is described with ne mincing of 
words; our diplomat’s sympathy for the 
Chinese is equal to the editor’s own, as re- 
vealed in other books of his, but it is a 


healthy sympathy, based on a knowledge of 
the native character and of its great capac- 


ities for good if only Europe knew how to 
utilize them—which, apparently, in 1900, 
Europe did not 

Are the Powers any wiser in 1907 than 
they were in 1900? In the “Truce in the 
East.’’ Mr. Weale is inclined to believe tha 
they are. The Boxer uprising and the 


Russo-Japanese war have taught them, The 


volume is a sequel to the author's well- 
known “Re-Shaping of the Far East" which 
appeared a year and a half ago; and, be- 
cause of the very short period covers, 
calls for no extended comment Its topics 
are still the subject of frequent discussion 
in the newspapers, though here treated of 
course with Mr. Weale’s usual authority 
and directness. The peace between Japan 
and Russia is a truce and not a peace; 


the Anglo-Japanese alliance is an artifical, 
though temporarily useful, arrangement and 


cannot last; Russia is still unbeaten and, 
restricted to her true element, the solid 
land, is bound, with the development of 


railway power instead of seapower, to be 
stronger ever in a short time. 
guarantee for the preservat 
in the East and of peace 


come than 
The 
of the eqilibrium 
in Asia is to be found in the up-building 


of a new and powerful China. Can it be 


natural on 


The task is a tremendous one 
forces tending towards the desired re- 
Middle 


slug- 


| done 


new 


already at work in the 
The 
is moving against 
jurisdi 


problems of coin 


It 
sul are 


Kingdom 


gishly 


though 
the 


government, 
enough exten- 
lally 
12 
my 


orial 


sion of extraterri 
ing with the crucial 
building up an a 
the Chi 


strong 


and taxation and 


he the 


people 


movement a native 


is 


shes, in ng housands of 


going 
hunter 


ul 


+? 


he foreign 


r in 


are abroad, and 


concess is being thrown ove 


on 
of 


absence 


national capital and enterpris« 


of 


favor 
In the 


clysm 


unforeseen cata- 
of 
But 


dict 


som 


in a score years 


Mr 


China may prove 


no mean emulator of Japan Weale 


ventures on no definite pre ons 


crland and Its By Cl 
Rook 
York 
The 
much 


Nit iren 


New 


re ople 
Effie 
Putnam's Sons 


by Jardins 
$6 

enjoyment of all visiting 

the 


Painted 


a. 


depends as 


on familiarity with antecedents 


| and quality of the people visited as on the 


charm of their surroundings For trav 
ellers about to enter Switzerland for the 
first time, as well as for others who have 
long sojourned in the “crinkled little cor 
ner of Europe,” such a want is supplied by 
this volume of text and pictures. The au 
thor, Clarence Rook, loves the “‘little peopk 
squeezed among the mountains” in “the 
playground of Europe,”’ and he writes so 
convincingly and with such charm of th 
wonderful little republic, that the hurried 
tourist, whose ideas of Switzerland have 


been formed with his eyes on the mountain 


tops and his feet in the perfectly appointed 
the 


after 


newly 


of this 


hotels, will regard Swiss with a 


iwakened interest a perusal 
work 
The 


owing 


book 

the 

But 
In 


a trifle unwieldy, 
the 
there is noth- 


is heavy, and 


to paper required by illus- 


trations about the text 


4 


ing he style which is both 


and graceful, Mr. Rook introduces his read 
fins 


la 
if 


ivy a easy 


er to admirable government and 


of the 
patriotism, 


the 
sturdy Swiss, 


but 


characteristics 
does 
the 


their not 
fact 


they are supreme.” 


dwells on 
the 


guest 


ignore that as “hosts” to pay 


ng 
of a Government 


the 


In speaking of the “art 


which conceals its art,’’ writer relates 


an incident which will appeal to many who 


know Switzerland. He was dining, he tells 
us, at a restaurant where he met several 
of the leading men of a large town The 
talk turned upon politics, and the claims 
of the canton were discussed “After the 
argument one of the foreign guests sug- 
gested an appeal to the President An 
Englishman, taking his courage in both 


hands and proclaiming ignorance, asked the 


name of that President and the question 
ran round the table, for no one could tell 
the name of the head of the Government 
Finally, a stout burgher was appealed to, 
but he did not know the name! With ad- 
mirable tact he called a waiter and put 
the question. He was the only man in the 
room who knew the name of the head of 
the State.” 

The birth and growth of the Republic, 
the Completion of the Confederation, the 


Government of the Swiss, fill four chapters 
with historical matter. Mr. Rook not only 
tells of the Swiss celebrities, and there 
lhave been many distinguished sons of this 





| 
| 


but | 


small republic, but he also entertains us 
with accounts of the noted gu: who at 
one time or another made Switzerland their 
hom« The obvious features of a 
Switzerland are touched upon but lightly 
but with enthusiasm well merited, h 
dwells upon the winter sunshine and th 
yut-of-door iife of the Engadine 

The book is embellished with fifty-fi 
harming colored plates of mountain s« 
ery, painted in winter, spring, and summer 
by EmMe Jardine rhere are likewis 
twenty-four half-tones from photographs 
taken by G. R. Ballance Among these lat- 
ter the upper surface of the clouds seen 
from the Rochers de Naye, where they 
hang four thousand feet above Lake Geneva 

an extraordinary reproduction 
The St uw oof Port Roya Ry Ethel I 

an New York I I Dutt A 

$5 net 

The reader who turt { } ' 
concerning the three wut ‘ or rds 
hiance tin French traged of wt 
teenth century to th q or of faitl 
rewarded by a wealth of iterial rt 
writings of Saint Franco | Sal 1? 
establishment of Congr ation lik } 
Oratoire, the efforts of U Jesuit 
tain authority, the struggle of Bossuet and 
the Gallicans against papal « roact 
his quarrel with Fénelon over Mt Guyon 
the enthusiasts of the Sacred Heart all 
these show that the stately oge who liter 
ture rejected the mervreilicar chretion wa 
teeming with the proble of religion 

Many yeat ago in h Por K ‘ 
Sainte-Beuve told in deta:l th h or of 
the most important of tt religiou tr 
gles of the age Eevervth that vuuld ? 
said was said in that w th cmt 
portant single study of th nteenth ! 
tury. Mrs. Romanes in ‘wer The Story f 
Port Royal” has attempted retell the h 
tory of the heroes and herotnes of the 
ment She is, as her pre state ind a 
the numerous references to contemporatr 
English religious literatur: testify, one of 
the Anglican Communion who seeks to | 
tiply the bonds betwee: it and = other 
branches of the universal Catholic Churc? 
The Port Royalists, she feels, we inj 
persecuted as heretics, tl ire wrong 
ompared to the Calvin Her interest 
plainly incline her to sympathy for tl a 
templative life of prayer, vhich the soli 
fairer of Port Royal ex plified ind of 
which Little Gidding sugq-s:s itself as an 
English parallel. She is therefore natural 
ly led to pass over the tecnn.calit of th 
strife between Jesuits and Jansenist on 
efficacious and sufficient grace, and to con 
centrate her attention on the heroes and 
martyrs she sees among th Arnaud the 
Lemaitres, the Pascals, and ca the dramat! 
incidents of the journer du gquichet, or the 
miracle of the Holy Thor: The non-te h 
nical parts of Sainte-Beuve work are re 
told in a spirit of sympathy by one whe 
would perhaps be scarcely fitted to 
with the Augustinus’ or the five pre 
sitions, but who has doné Ler owr udging 
in matters wherein her interests Ihe Yet 
we cannot but feel that her mneclusions ar 
sometimes over-benevolent rrd fail t re 
resent the intolerance and somet ‘ } 
insingerity of the Janseniris, with whon 
the name of Port Royal must be bound. 





so long been wont 
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Nation. 


‘The 


menting recently upon the fact that a work 


upon the Vedas by the Oxford professor of 
Sanskrit had just been published by Har- 
verd University, Néldeke remarked: ‘That 


3a sign of the times.”” We can easily ima- 


gine that he will repeat that comment 

when he receives this gift from his old 

pupil Jewett 
. « 
science. 

Vature’s Own Gardena Written and illus- 
trated in color and line by Maud U. 
Clarke New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 
$6 net 
Miss Clarke prefaces her handsome vol 

ume with a quotation from Richard Jef 

feries i do not want change; I want the 
same old and loved things, the same wild 
flowers, ete and her work might be de- 
cribed as a gossiping account of the wild 


plants that have formed the burden of Eng- 
writing from the days 


“these floures white 


lish song and nature 


when Chaucer wrote of 


and rede Suche as men cailen daysyes” to 


Kipling’s “Buy my English posies."”” Her 
record is partly scientific, partly pictur- 
sque, partly literary, partly sentimental. 
It is divided into chapters by the months, 
and reads as if it had been composed from 


journals kept for a number of years, which 


were now, so to speak, melted together and 


the slag removed 
Her garden is that of the poets as well as 
may be recom- 


who know the 


of botany, and the pages 


mended particularly to those 


name and characters of English flowers 
from books, but are unfamiliar with them 
in their actual homes. Such a reader, 
having in mind, let us say, Wordsworth’s 

tir’’ over the small celandine, but not 
familiar with the plant in its’ British 
haunts, will find a peculiar interest and 
profit in the pages here that tell about the 
little flower and its ways: 

From quite a long time ago, the thought 


always involved the thought of 
Ranunculus ficaria, or Lesser 
Not the bitterly cold February 
and wicked winds and much frost, 


of February 
a Celandine 
Celandine 
with snow 


but a thawing February, when the ruts 
grew soft again in the lanes, and beads of 
moisture hung on all the Blackthorn points 
on the hedges The petals of the 
Lesser Celandine are slightly variable, eight 
an average number, whereas those of the 
Greater Celandine do not vary from the 
four pale yellow ones that characterize 
the flower. I have seen it looking certainlv 
effective growing out of a mossy stone wall 
that formed a cottage boundary. The foliage 
is a very charming gray-green and hand 
some in shape, often giving the plant an 


imposing height of eighteen inches or mors 


1 saw it this Spring in such a spot 
a shining golden stream of litle star flow 
ers that flashed the sunlight from all their 
glistening pointe most brilliantly rh 
stream’ ran round a little hayrick that 
stood a: the bottom of a meadow Now 
Celandines like moisture at the root. anl 
sunshine for their faces, and the draining of 
the land gave them the one, and they took 
care to grow the southwest side of the rick 
and claim the other on every day the sun 
shone The colony spread on beyond the 
rick, under a tall, jagged hedge, massing up 
the sides of the bank or lying mud-stained 
near the water runnel at the base The 
petal of the Celandine has a curious wavy 
of whitening as the flower fades, as if the 
little erown were after all not gold. but 
silver-gilt 
Such is the manner of the book, personal 
in tone, colloquial, not always quite exact 
in the use of language, but fairly enter- 
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taining in the mass. The pictures are at- 
tractive, and in some cases almost make on 

see the flower growing in its home. Others 
it must be said, are decidedly messy, as ar 
so many of the recent color-plates that aim 


at impressionistic effect. One sees only 
a blur of colors. 
In connection with the Museum of the 


Natural Sciences in La Plata, the Argentine 
Republic has established a faculty which 
is to devote special attention to research 
work in anthropology. The head of both 
the museum and the faculty is the pro- 
fessor of linguistics, Dr. S. Lafone-Quevedo. 
The chair of anthropology is in charge of 
Prof. R. Lehmann-Ritsche, that of ethnog- 
raphy is given to Professor Outos, and that 
of archwology to Professor Torrez. 

Dr. M. T 
the 


The death is announced of 
Masters, the distinguished editor of 
Gardencrs’ Chronicle, with which magazine 
he had been associated for forty-one years. 
He was born in 1833, the son of Alderman 
Masters, who was an intellectual nursery- 
man at Canterbury. Dr. Masters wrote a 
great deal for the Gardeners’ Chronicle and 
for the Proceedings and Journals of the 
Linnwan Society. His best-known book is 
“Vegetable Teratology.” 


Drama and Musie. 


“The Truth” (The Macmillan Company) is 
the latest of Clyde Fitch’s plays to be pro 
duced in printed form. It was acted and 
reviewed so recently in this city that it 
may be dismissed now with but brief no- 
tice. A careful re-reading of it furnishes 
no reason for modifying the opinion orig- 
inally expressed that the cleverness of the 
general idea underlying it, and of the me- 
chanical construction—with its smoothness 
of action and ingenuity of effective incident 
—count for little in comparison with its 
trickiness, its extravagance, and its utter 
conventionality. Becky Warder’s purpose- 
less lies are in no way characteristic, but 
are simply transparent devices for the pro- 
duction of certain situations preliminary to 
the final domestic quarrel and the preor- 
dained reconciliation. As in so many other 
of Mr. Fitch’s plays, character is moulded 
to fit the exigencies of theatrical incident, 
and this fact stands out more clearly in 
type than it did in the stage representation 
The dialogue is smartly, compactly, and 
naturally written, and, as a rule, lends it- 
self readily to conversational utterance. Of 
solid literary quality it has very little. Oc- 
casionally there is a sentence that glitters, 
but so does tinsel. That is why so much of 
this cheap stuff is used in the theatre. 

Olga Nethersole is to produce an Eng- 
lish version of Paul Hervieu’s play, “The 
Awakening,” in the Astor Theatre next 
January. Later on she is to appear in the 
original plece, with a French cast, at the 
ThéAtre Bernhardt in Paris. 


Charles Fry's performance in London of 
such parts of “Troilus and Cressida” as 
could be made tolerable to a modern Eng- 
lish audience does not seem to have at- 
tained more than a success of curiosity. 
This was one of the few Shakespearean 
pieces which Phelps himself did not ven- 


ture to attempt at Sadler's Wells. For Mr. 


Fry there was, of course, a special audi- 
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ence, but apparently he did not succeed in | $2,000 to the fund for the pr rva " 
‘exciting much enthusiasm the hou n Eisenach in wl I was " sy 
Laurence Irving is about to undertake bor , iid = 
the responsibilities of management by pro , , k 
ducing at the Coronet Theatre, in London rs 
on the evening of Monday, June 24, ar \ 't = = : 
English version of M. Brieux’s “Les Han . “ a 
netons,”’ which he will call The Incubus THE UMBRIAN EXHIBITION . and ff . 
The play, when produced for a private per GIA ! 
formance by the Stage Society, had a very gh Genoese 
favorable reception. FLORE> M | \ 
Catulle Mendés has been talking about I Exhibition of Anciet 1 i \ ‘ f large ‘ [ 
his project for the establishment of an to give nee fo ll " ! i ‘ 
open-air theatre in the forest of Saint-Ger mos ttra vely displayed Palaz en \ 
main, where he owns a country seat. He has | Pubb! at } wia and ad P ' -_ . 
had the scheme in his mind for a long time » its ganizers rhe a get ns M , 
but took no active steps towards its rea! ral is ctly geogray Padu iS . Awa 
zation, fearing opposition from the munici been no rigid segregation } m cht altar front f 
pality. Discovering, however, that th Paintings nvariablv " P , nd li Cast -—Aa 
forest belonged, not to the municipality agreeably spaced. are in 1 y PY root t } 
to the state, he sought and obtained the bu n every ase ' a 
requisite permission The model which he exhibit f embroids iff 
proposes to imitate is an open-a theates work iminated , | 
in which Goethe produced some of his plays ure never large enough to be 4d ng ‘ ’ “ 
Weimar It is to seat 2,700 spectators, | serving ra 
and to be covered over in wet weath Th he ma qu if , . I 
first production will probably be Musset’s ff the Palace are a mes ut nfortably ily ! 
La Coupe et les lévres,”’ and after tha garish h no faul ‘ rs 
ome of the younger dramatists with whose In general. they have manifested nos 
work M. Mendés sympathizes will have th fastidious taste. and the show ms quite nial 
chance, leally installed. At any ite, being a larg , ‘} 18 la 
exhit : “ f Z and B I ga } { ° 
Complaints are often made that IUrst pea . miy contra , - ' . dor 
class musical entertainments are not well | 4p. eommirrs very ably pu . 1 . 
attended. Yet great progress has been made | ¢o5; forward It is the sale 1 io Come been foolish. for the 
in the last seven or eight decades. Com- ent regional exhibitions a ch he — xcept » Sement of s 
pare, for instance, the crowded audiences ready on the day of opening rhe Up eae owe 
at the Philharmonic or the Boston Sym- Tiber valley, too, is now quite a ot a - -_ I 
phony Orchestra's concerts with the state and the exhibition adds a powerful reaso1 ifmbrian ar be whe washed ¢ 
of affairs in Vienna in Beethoven's time as for omitting from an Italian trip any othe: — here have been | 
described by Franz Fridberg small y rathe han Perugia Mornings it Fabrianc. Gubbio. Cam , 
Beethoven was during thirty years the and evenings one may observe from the Deruxie at ie tal af 
gee ten Beg Bangg condor thee pin ‘Det walls those tender gradations from full | usually lulous im f 
when, near the close of his career, he pro- | seen through gray to the blue hills and th f Siena and the Ma t 
duced his latest and most glorious creation, pale strip of sky between h ‘ stria chool, in the ense th } f 
the Ninth Symphony, with a large orchestra | ang celestial blue, tha we lowe : 7 Wicteian Ginn 
and chorus and four first-class soloists, the | , a ape rs 
audience was a very small one. We must | ° kground of Perugino is never been and ver ruled 
bear in mind the date. In Beethoven's day The exhibition, or, as Ww may nore irtistie product ha eet liv 
and in the early period of Mendelssohn, liomatically call i the Mostra. may be political vi ', f . ' 
there was as yet no real concert public; senci@ere’ Gee @ brender or from & aar- oul iid 
such a public was formed gradually, after 
the twenties, and even then, it gave its wer point of view—as a display of wha elf-consciousne hat at I 
attention chiefly to the celebrated perform- | Mediwval and Renaissance Umbria | painting in “o ardu . 
ers, while classical concerts were then and | .,cceq in works of art, or, again, as a rep Gclitins® meats - ane 
for many years more shunned. When Ni- 
colai founded the Philharmonic concerts in | "@SeDtation of what she produced. If e | tenacious loyalt » the 
the forties, he was compelled after a few organizers had taken the mo exclusis gether with a mstant a , 
winters to abandon the enterprise becaus: atbitud: 1ey would have greatly diminish ipon it ho Bfuaheta ee each 4 
of insufficient support. of the aeeneet aml eientiaans if enn aie ai ea , ' 
Ferruccio Busoni has accepted the place show In fact t is a li lisquir x ) ocal ideal Everywhere pla 
of director of the Masterschool for Pianists | find that one’s mind returns no ifismen giad to repea h ip] 
in Vienna, formerly held by Emil Sauer strictly Umbrian display, bu yer iim eX nentalithe without chang , eq 
He has also just issued a book containing hibits which are either not at all ynly eady to borrow when the w 
among other things, a number of aphorisms partially indigenous There pe al Ne vay. a leaf from the Sien } 
on musical asthetics single object that compares in beauty with Marchian book , } rowing 
Gustav Mahler is to be succeeded by = marvellous fourteenth-ceniury bis lally mad BD ext itn . 
Felix Mottl as director of the Hofoper, | °?°® ‘ ok in silver gilt, from Citta di Ca he spirit of the proto Wi 
Vienna tello, which is shown in the Cabinetto della luced a great at 
lorre Only study the crocketing i Piero della Frane Perugino i Sis 
Alphorns are now used in Switzerland architectural forms, the two band “— neveitt. Ghabeia aid =i 
chiefly to gratify the curiosity of tourists 
amel in lapis and emerald, the eage angel | port him. P » and Signore 
and occasionally for signalling purposes ee ‘ ; ; 
with arms raised to suppor he 10k ame Florentine ind Umit , 


In former centuries they were also used in 
; mploring bishop before the Virgin and the f their work Even Perug pe 
church musi as accompaniment to choral ‘ 





Child within the loop—the $ as sp hap h gl ar fi 
singing, especially at Advent and on Christ ot , . P { 
ht ed as they are exquisite, and you will al whose jua pecifically 
mas nigh 
| ize this bit of silversmithing n a manr earned much from Tuscat 
The remains of Joseph Haydn are to be | in epitome of Gothic art at s hes 8 ‘ urket fo , slet : j 
transferred from Eisenstadt to Vienna un we believe that an Umbria: n in ol tml neitt } 
They will there be placed in the central sted th ma j > nea ‘ ' rren , 

; « ' is « ‘fi ; « if , yi ut * , ’ 
cemetery between Beethoven and Schubert, | ying Pisano? Noth ng among ‘ ‘ fow it Providence v heafed 
with a proper monument | Umbrian metal work perm such a rT face fd ouraging rcumsta 

The German Emperor has contributed | posit on We have presumably | , » | ou yme ich ung j ppea 








~— - ray ’ . 
ye he Nation. 
Dp ( , f the picture In a hundred pictures one may verify 
i Umi , hool here harm of the roadside songs of Italy 
} 1 much of \; In these stornelli and strambotti the po- 
on n is tenuous and the melody slight 
el horoughiy ! unoriginal, but there it is, authentic 
, : ppealing, and infinitely refreshing 
lisplay al all : ; 
Mattes do Gus Whi ruminating on this sweet snrea- 
ynableness which characterizes all Um- 
: . yn —_ in art, good fortune brought me to As- 
n y backward, but al 
and to a great scholar, who has studied 
Inde ! I ict mor 
: hi Umbria as no other living man He 
gy pliner epre ired me that in this devotion to reverie 
- ‘ Ippor 1 by reflection or technical ac- 
Italian : ‘ 

. Umbria mmplishment one might note the Umbrian 
ble or virtue of humility The patrons 
;, whe , ire 7 ” the region thought slightly enough of 
. - Ghee . " wn 2 he ocal artists When a great commis 

. pling n was in hand at Spoleto, for example 
i i son Wa . . 
ent for the Florentine Fra Filippo 
F . . — ! nilarly the Umbrian artists thought 
5 te Roman, Flerestio ery humbly of themselves. When they had 
oe : ae Oe ned skill to present the wistfulness of 
! Umit i i t con . ¢ The 
he Madonna, that sufficed Ambition, the 
f Gio ! r ex P ‘ 
uliar pride that usually sustains the 
‘ = « was singularly lacking. If they 
. taings hed the heart by the sincerity of their 
: agit vn emotion and flattered the eye by th 
‘ Ul 1 the paint ise of fresh color that was « nough 
Mi i | ; > h a en rhe passion for perfection whi » one —_ 
ilmost every other school of Italy nevei 
I, lo Crivell netrated apparently to the land of St 
ppa n that w ca Pras These painters, ex epting always 
L mar th 1 me acon and sordid Perugino, were 
' : o prvcrert poverelli who produced blithe ly and without 
! ! mimicked thought for the morrow 
} i identa ind unor W h tl key it seems one may indeed 
' irge achievement It is mince thx Umbrian hear And as one 
| ) bia irg al nanad from hall to hall in the Perugian 
t h ‘ in of idea ‘ J ‘ ne will _ everywhere the indi- 
Umbrian head itior of a contentment which from the 
er rested them they saint of ‘ew of art one can only regard 
And h we approach ~ weetly unreasonable, yet which is most 
paradox—How can any enjoyable to one who wisely takes this art 
MORIA how b simply for what it is. Take the Byzantine 
—_ First of all, its um- | ss.gonna in Hall I. For the stories on the 
i i charm. There wings the painter has been content to copy 
tI ' f ohne excep some much earlier Byzantine manuscript. 
we ane Piet of | ty the false and clumsy delineation of the 
wely Gen la 6a muscles he attaches himself to som bar- 
! Mu m Pisa h bes painter, presumably Margaritone da 
| la from ¢ i di Castello Ay , He is a complete reactionary for 
much of the wisitor in th the isped Gothic form of he panel pvints 
ling and appreciation, One not » the thirteenth century, with the cat- 
ike tl xpenditure of co lowue but to the early fourteenth. And 
” i » fix a grea vet. as regards sentiment, how perfectly he 
On the mtrary, all | na ealized the then comparatively new 
! y pretence of ma type of the affectionate Madonna. The child 
peat tl heme of the gra lasp mother's neck* vehemently The 
I Virg Mother, the win panel is conceived, in spite of its archaism, 
} t Child, the glamour in the spirit of the later Sienese Every 
uthful sain ind mat where we shall find such surprising antici- 
lig f kd ame n bish pations In the neighboring room devoted 
! I stable that mat »> the Fabriano school, one may note a Vir- 
uf iImost wholly absen vin and Child by Francesecuccio di Cicco 
I in legend Umbria produced | j, bears the date of 1359, and the back 
| ‘ f mediaeval ory-telling ground | completely repainted But the 
art who was capable of | Madonna has a shy grace, a wholly personal 
vorthily on panel or wali | | quality, that carries us forward to the Quat- 
Matteo la Gualdo in if ro nto and Gentile da Fabriano In other 
nor yet Benedetto Te words. these Umbrians have after all some- 
Publ o at Perugia hing that places them in advance of their 
t } engaging Umbrian tim ind thad their technical kill an- 
! f he ‘ ne ate ' wrered to their originali of feeling) might 
iyed iy. b ho mine ha riven them universal value, namely, 
pair I the fror ff i rer wn timate attitude towards their subj. cts, 
And » ir Umbrian 1 desire to present them in their emotional 
r perhay bechuse of techni neerity and simplicity They are at once 
ha the mr e of childliker he most backward and the most modern 
v neenuou ind popu of tl early Italian painters 
} rt of any ort ind ou it n this delightful low vaulted room 
era ” worldly 4 ’ mtaining the pictures of the Fabriano 
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school that one may best grasp the signifi- 
ance of the exhibition. Here is the won- 
derful Gentile from Pisa, which shows what 
could be done when a master of this school 
was artistically quickened by contact with 
the main current of Italian painting We 
may remark in passing that the inconse- 
quential panel which hangs beside it pro- 
tests against its ambitious attribution to 
Gentile Here is the Trecentist, Alegretto 
Nuzi, to show us how winning and how 
superficial is this art in its average imani- 
festations He imitates Simone Memmi, 
when it is not Ambrogio Lorenzetti He 
hardly falls below the spirituality of his 
Sienese exemplars. His color is a del‘ght 
But examine his pictures closely and see 
how he shirks all the problems in which 
the Sienese delighted. In the drawing of 
hair he remains heavy handed If he has 
a brocade te paint he spreads the pattern 
flat across his spineless figures instead of 
searching lovingly the response of the pat- 
ern to the folds 
Or go to the clou of the exhibition, th: 
hall in which no less than nine altar- 
pieces by Niccolo Alunno are gathered, and 
there eliminate the pictures and study the 
frames. Recall what a solid architectural 
construction a fine Florentine and Venetian 
ancona is, and then look at these flimsy 
tabernacles in which Niccolo sets his wob- 
bling saints. It is all painfully inacheré. 
One covld heartily wish it ail back ir 
the churches where its sentiment would 
count. We hasten to add that students of 
the Quattrocento will be grateful to the 
organizers of the Mostra, and to the cities, 
particularly Foligno, that have lent their 
treasures. Here is Alunno’s earliest signed 
work, 1462, and perhaps his best, a Madonna 
with Angels and Saints Francis and Ber- 
nardino. It is spread on a generous panel 
in the Marchian style, and displays above 
a quivering glory of swallowlike angels’ 
wings. One feels that in the later an- 
conas’ the compartments are so many 
straitjackets. They promise a monu- 
mental quality which Niccolo never had to 
give. But at least we may study his en- 
tire development in this single room, and 
if he issues diminished from the survey, 
he emerges also defined. There were in him 
velleities of a charming realism, and had 
he dared to be himself we might have drawn 
from him, as well as from Bonfigli, Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo, and Perugino, our ideal con- 
ception of the youth of Renaissance Umbria. 
The grim Umbria of the Baglioni appears 
just once, in Signorelli’s Saint Sebastian 
from Citta di Castello. It divulges a whole 
side of life that the art of the region has 
scdulously ignored. The saint rises high 
before a peaceful river valley, while the 
executioners string their crossbows or 
launch their bolts with professional zest. 
High on a cliff to the left is the Arch of 
Constantine. On a crag to the right over 
a town is a ruin resémbling the Colosseum. 
\ street ascends sharply into the city, and 
dowr the road men at arms and an angry 
threng, in miniature, drag and push the 
pinioned saint towards the stake. Behind 
the place of execution knights are tilting: 
The color is pale, mostly slates and grays, 
ani if this picture were not seriously ac- 
credited one would suspect the hand of that 
extraordinary Signorelli follower who did 
the Crucifixion of the Accademia, Floren 
One can hardly imagine anything at once 
mere documentary and more noble than 
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this Saint Sebastian. With it one comes 


back to what we mean by Renaissance 


painting as one of the finer products of the 
human intelligence. 
be said for the 


Almost as much 


splendid Pieta 


may 


of Signorelli’s school, one 


of the few real ‘“‘finds’’ at the show, which 
has been unearthed from a private coll 

tion. It is an extraordinarily tragic and 
imaginative picture whose author one would 
gladly know. Undoubtedly it will be put 
provisionally into that convenient waste- 
basket entitled Bartolommeo della Gatta, 


bit it has no convincing analogies with his 
assured work. 

In general, few 
to light, and the task of 
monger will be perfunctory. 
Perugino school pieces there is some sort- 


new pictures have come 
an attribution 
Among 


ing out and redistribution to be done, if 
the game seems worth the candle 
Among the high pleasures of the Mos 


tra must be reckoned the Perugino predella, 
from the Church of Santa Maria Nuova 
Fano. It is, to begin with, in its original 
condition, barring a little darkening, and 
it presents the great landscapist in a de 
lightful unofficial vein. With the grea 
Signorelli, it is the only picture that much 
enlarges the gained 
from the Perugian Pinacoteca, which, 
passing, has been enlarged, rearranged, and 
relabelled for the nonce 

A wise visitor will give much time to 
permanent exhibit, and. perhaps will 
vote more attention at the Mostra to the 
embroideries and metal work than to the 
pictures. In these matters I am inexpert 
but anybody can see the beauty of the 
enamelled chalices belonging to the com- 
mune of Perugia, and I can imagine the 
ecclesiastical embroideries which abound 
arousing the enthusiasm of the knowing 
One may note particularly that needle- 
work in pale blue linen on white, which 


at 


sum of impressions 


in 


this 


de- 


curiously recalls our own colonial bed- 
covers. Of wholly extraordinary personal 
and artistic value are the cerements of St 
Francis, presumably used for the trans- 
portation of his body to the Basilica in 
1230. Waving stripes are picked out by the 
needle in lapis blue and gold, upon a 


’ 
’ 


ground of that crimson which is really the 
Imperial purple may be 
that it is the pious work of Umbrian hands 
If we had a scrap as large as this page we 
should regard it as infinitely precious, and 
here are four it. As for the 
grave-clothes of Benedict XI., dating from 
1304, many fine textiles are here presente, 
but only in the case of the embroidery can 
one have any confidence that the work is 
Umbrian. 

I have perforce omitted much of interest 
—a small. but l 
potteries of Gubbio and Deruta, the early 
Pintorricchios (one unfinished), from Spe! 
lo, and that remarkable 
virtually a cartoon, of Christ bearing th 


One sure, too, 


metres of 


welcome. collection 


Perugino banner, 


Cross, which has been, it seems to me 
roneously, attributed to Fiorenzo di Lo 
renzo. The very important display of il 


luminated manuscripts of the Umbriea 
school does not lend itself to treatment in 
a letter, even if I had the necessary 
petence. It seems really of greater 
sequence than the pictures, and I may not: 
that in the Niccolo Alunno room is a min- 
fjature signed by that new favorite of the 
connoisseurs Caporali, to whom apparently 


com 


con 


of the. 
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wha - Fiorenzo di Lore ) OW 
t g l Finally, th 
Plag 1ers ystly f n P gia 
1 é s of cultural int In 
i Virgin or 8 Seba t 
] ‘ 1 an angry Chris Below a 
The S$ he-bearing Death, as a symbol of 
Plag and heap if ps be 
q ynizable Perugia These ban 
‘ 1 1 during ! epid 
ha iged in the second half Qua 
) ito In the same sp mly a few 
yea igo, the inhabitan f Torre ? 
Greco paraded the Virgin in time of erup 
ym, and Vesuvius, like the pestil 
I ptly subsided M 
—e 
Finance. 
THE “JULY DISBURSEMENTS.” 
As the end of June approaches, each 
year, discussion invariably recurs on the 
financial] markets as to what will be the ef 


fect of the mid-year disbursement of inter- 
That 


in the year’s finance is by no means a negli 


est and coupon money this incident 


gible factor, may be judged from the adver 
Wall Street banking 


tisements by houses 


Ordinarily, at this season, these bankers 
announce in much detail, and with much 
display, the special attractions which they 
are offering to investors One year it may 
be long-term bonds; another year (as in 
1899) stocks of new industrial companies; 


in still another, as at present, railway notes 


with a high rate of interest There is fash- 
ion in investment securities as well as in 
dress goods and millinery. Just now, rail- 


way stocks appear to be out of vogue; last 


winter’s markets are responsible for that 


Some time, no doubt, they will come into 
fashion again, and then we shall see them 
offered with the same enthusiasm in the 


bankers’ advertisements at the end of Juns 


Nor are these July disbursements with 
out actual and considerable influence on 
financial prices. It isroughly estimated that 


the and dividend which 


fall due in this country around July 1 foot 


interest 


payments 


up $150,000,000. Except possibly for the Jan- 
uary period, this is the largest of the 
“coupon days.’ Habit leads to the very 
general fixing of such payments, whether 


quarterly or half-yearly, to begin with the 
beginning of the and July 
share disbursements 


year, thus 
of the on 
The $150,000,000 estimate cov- 


payments 


re- 
ceives its 
either basis. 


ers only made on Government, 


State, and city loans, and on securities of 
the 
distributed to investors would be larger by 
the amount that is paid at that 


mortgages and 


well-known corporations; actual sum 


time on 


of various sorts, on shares 


of small companies The fundamental fact, 
however, is that something like the above 
amount of capital will be placed in invest 


ors’ hands not far from July 1; from which 


the deduction is naturally made that, since 
selected Stock 


of 
they will 


these investors had already 


Exchange securities as the repository 


their stores of capital, 


previous 
place in similar securities at least a part of 


the new capital In a year of active mar 


kets and of general prosperity, such a 


movement frequently has the effect of rais 
ing Stock Exchange prices 
Such expectations 


are occasionally dis 








appointed; they are expressed somewha 
loubtfully this year, and i 
fail to be more than usual! esting 
With the mass of new ! ; 
for sale, and the forced liquidation by 

ky speculators, the movem “ 

particularly w ym 
asked I he ly | and 
fail ) terializ 
of the | I 1g f ‘ 

\ | I x 

; 4 é i 

) y f th 

x I i i I ill t x 
i 1 Taking tl ‘ i wl 
} ey fr ved f i t J a- 

s will t ed i h na 
ere! way ia} w expen 
pay off old det enlarge he pita 
i ial Vate | yr to put back 
» inve nent rr} pa einve lw 
subtiess | hie irs but it will rt go 
xclusively into $ k Exchange se " 
\ very consid t I f will t 
pu ut at loan on real « ite mortgage 
ilways a favorite ive nent of small cay 
talists, especially at times when, as at pr 
ent building pera yt i very gf 
ind the rate of in loa 
viting. 

It will thus be seen that the Stock | 
thange cannot reckon with assurance ) 
he greater part of the $150 " It ha 
been the familiar explanation of he 
called carcity of capital th yea hat 
lemand for its use in other d ( 4 ha 
the Wall Street money or inv nent ma 
ket has been almost unprecedentedly grea 
and this affects the recipient of a thousand 
lollars in “July coupon money quite a 
much as the recipient of a hundred thou 

ind fhe rate of inte offered thi 
month by al rts of borrows $ an ev 
dence of this even th New York savings 
bank barely o1 hird {f wl h declared 
iis July i high a rate i i p cent 
] positors will probably al pay a8 much 
ext month The tru ompante hav 
very generally marked up their ra 
rent deposit accounts All such institution 
benefit by the higher average yield on th 
own nvestment and can according 
better by the people whose money thr i 
But this general raising of h bid fo 
money, outside of Wa Street ha i 

itural result of dive rf $ ) 
from the Stock Exchang 

To these consideration Oo far as regard 
the ‘influence of the July disbursemen 
on the stock market, must be added in 
portant influence of wealthy capitali who 
anticipate their interest and dividend A 
millionaire who know what will com 
him from his investment holdings, on July 
i, will not alway wait until July to re 
invest it If ocks and bond ar } red 
at low prices on the market during 
or even in the early pring me 
easy for such a capitalis » bo " 
the requisite purchase-money from h 
bank, and pay off the loan the ensuing 
month, with his “July dividends rm 
probability is that, in this period oft an 
ticipating and discounting everything 
our largest capitalists have adopted this 
plan on such a scale that the bulk of the 
July money was frequently reinvested, and 
sometimes most unwisely, befors was 


received 
ability 


Mental allowance for this prcb 


is no doubt made when Wall Street 








— ey . 
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questions the influence of this year’s July 


lisbursements in advancing prices 


stil], the release of this great mass of 
tal into the market cannot be wholly 
without result If it accomplishes nothing 
el + should at least relieve the strain 
on eredit through the use of the new re- 
Irce t pay off debt It may do much 
han th In 1903, the July interest 
! t 1 at the climax of Wall Street’s 
h pa The release of capital 
1 to have no effect on the flood of 
l ! investment prices con- 
ltog lown, until August Wher re 
\ ) began, however t was quick 
and har ind the Stock Exchange soon 
} he blac] days cof the July | 
) ry day when investors | 
reinve ng their July divi- | 
1 ' 
i P ms (Ginn & Co.) is the 
fifth volume in a series prepared under the | 
l f Prof. W. Z. Ripley, who him 
If edits the pre nt work Like its pre 
lecessor it is a collection of reprints of 
irticl ind ad ions, intended primarily 
to serve as a “case-book” for class use with | 
tud s of the railway problem But it is | 
) han thi The selections have been | 
’ fully mad ind so well arranged 
both the historical and logical point 
f ‘ hat they furnish by far the most 
fe " body of material available to any 
‘ 4.4 in this absorbing question 
The } ical portion happily introduc 
li by a x pt from Charles Francis Ad- 
la \ Chapter of Erie,” which 


: As The Hague Ordains | 


* Journal of a Russian Prisoner's Wife in} 
$ Japan Illustrated $1.50 net 

3 Holds a tremendous human interest. 
- Writes with wit and a delight 


fully feminine abandon “—The Outlook. 


-FENRY'HOLT @-CORT2 


NATURE ROUND THE 
HOUSE: 


le Natural History for Small Students. 





Ry PATTEN WILSON. With 73 illustra 
t by th iuthor Crown s&vo rp. 
i 4 81K 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York | 


WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 

A tremendous miscellaneous atock | 


(ireatiy tnerensed facilities for the im 
portation of English publications } 


Competent bookmen to price lista and 
collect books 


All of this means prompt and complete 
shipmenta and right prices 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


co. 





| Crawford 


ion. 


The Nat 


Ida Tarbell’s discussion of 

Rebates The unique 
introduction of a consider- 
Commerce Com- 


maps, 


is followed by 
Standard oil 
feature is the 
able number of Interstate 
mission decisions with illustrative 
that cover the important principles of their 
abridged with a view to a 
their 


rate decisions, 
ready comprehension of significant 
and to of the 
nomic rather than the legal points involv- 
ed. The new Interstate Commerce Act has 
a chapter, and foreign railways receive con- 
The book in ar- 
and comprehensiveness to the 
Professor Ripley 


features an emphasis eco- 


sideration is superior 


rangement 


previous collection which 


edited, entitled “Trusts, Pools, and Cor- 

porations,”” and is a distinct addition to 

usable literature on transportation 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK 

Boilgue Memoirs f the Comtesse le Fadlited by 
M. Charles Nicoullaud Scribners £2.50 net 

Carpenter, Frank G Foods American Book Co 
60 cents 

Clark, Mary Mead A Corner in India Philadel 
phin American Raptist Publication Soclety. $1 


John J Bankers Pub 


lishing Co 
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Goodell, Charles I Pathways to the Best. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co $1.20 net 

Diefendorf, A ais Clinical Psychiatry Mac 
millan Ce $3.75 net 

Fratilein Schmidt and Mr Anstruther By the 
author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden 
Secribners $1 nO 

Hadley, Arthur Twining Standards of Public Mor 
ality Macmillan (« $1 net 

Harcourt, L. W. Verfion His Grace the Steward 
amd Trial of Peers. Longmans. $5 net 

Heming Arthur Spirit Lake Macmillan Co 
£1.50 

Herrick, Glenn W A Text-Book in General Zo 
ology American Book Co $1.20 

Itugo, Intellectual Autobiography of Victor. Trans 
lated by Lorenz O'Rourke Funk & Wagnalls Co 
$1.20 net 

Ibsen's Work Vol. X Hedda Gabler The Mas 
ter r ld t Scribner Ss! 





The Essays of 
Sir Leslie Stephen 


Authorized Edition complete in 10 


volu mes 


5. STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER 


4 vols., Svo, net $6.00 


(Completing the set) 


There is little critical writing 
in the English language that can 
be compared with these essays for 
keenness and breadth of view.”— 
World 
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eago: A. C. McClurg & (Co. 
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Nordau, Marx. A Question of Honor. Boston: 
John W. Luce & Co. 
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Orezy, Baroness. The Gates of Kamt. Dodd, Mead 
& Co $1.50 


Plato’s Apology and Crito. 
American Book Co 1. 

Reissig. Carl, and Jelliffe, Smith Ely. The Stand- 
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Books, Etc., at Auction. 


Anderson Auction Co., 


Successor to Bangs & Co. 
(ESTABLISHED 1833) 
5 West 29th Street. New York. 
June 24, 1907 
Books and Autographs 
including rare Americana from a Southern 
Library. 

June 25, 1907 
Americana, Mexicana. 
Ribliography, Extra illustrated Books etc. 
June 26 and 27, Afternoons 

Americana 
. June 26 and 27, Eveni 
Etchings, Engravings, 
a 


an 

Artistic French Posters 
the collection of two well-known New 

York Families. 

June 28, 1907 
Rare and Curious Books 

Americana, Licolniana, ete. 

Catalogues on application. 
Telephone 3150 Madison. 
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